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UTILIZING THE ALUMNI OF OUR STATE 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


A Crntury soon will have been rounded out since 
the first public school for the deaf in the United States 
was established. The success of those early teachers, 
hampered as they were by paucity of equipment, by 
lack of experience which time alone could provide, and 
by the exceedingly limited period (usually from four to 
six years) allotted for instruction, was little short of 
marvelous. The success attained and the generous 
spirit of the states towards provision for the education 
of the deaf found at the close of the first half of the 
century’s history of endeavor along this line of educa- 
tion twenty-five state schools established and turning 
out students of varied degrees of attainment. 

It is not at all surprising that we do not learn of any 
great number of those attending our schools for the 
deaf during this first half-century who attained a high 
degree of eminence. In fact, on the other hand, it is 
surprising that some few did. Art, belles-lettres, didac- 
tics, and the manual industries can each claim note- 
worthy representatives from this first half-century 
block of students of our state schools. The impress of 
those early “shining lights’? upon the full century’s 
history is most gratifying and significant. But the 


last half of the century’s history, having its inception 
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practically coeval with the establishing by Edward M. 
Gallaudet of a college for the advanced education of 
the deaf, opens to us a gradual but stupendous growth 
in the number, in the broader mentality, in the aggres- 
siveness and cohesive purpose of the great student body 
past and present—the alumni—of our state schools for 
the deaf. Just how great or how small a part the 
College has played in the quality coefficient it is not 
my purpose here to discuss; but the fact remains that 
to-day in this United States of ours there is a body of 
educated deaf men and women who are wide-awake 
progressive citizens, successfully plying their various 
occupations as bread-winners, filling important niches 
in the professions and in society with.credit to them- 
selves and to the schools which pointed the way. 

The state schools for the deaf now number sixty-four 
and the total number of students they have had is 
upwards of 64,000. Deducting 11,000 in round num- 
bers who are yet attending school leaves 53,000, and 
deducting again say 20,000 as representing those who 
were school children the first half of the century under 
review, and a conservative estimate for deaths of those 
in the second half, and we have 33,000 as the approxi- 
mate number of living ex-students between the ages of 
twenty and seventy. Thirty-three thousand deaf men 
and women, citizens of our various states, who by 
reason of a residence in and instruction from our state 
schools become as members of a family the bonds of 
which lovingly entwine them throughout their lives! 
These are our “children” in whom we have a parental 
pride and who, generally speaking, would gladly render 
loving cooperation towards bettering the schools for the 
succeeding generations. And they are ready and 
anxious to do it! But how? 
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Within the last twenty-five years there has been 
exhibited among the school alumni an active spirit of 
organization. It began more than fifty years ago by 
the alumni of first one state school and then another 
getting together socially in ‘reunions,’ which usually 
took place at their alma mater with the superintendent 
as the welcoming host. These old-fashioned reunions 
within the walls of their school home were and are 
grand and should not be abandoned. As an outgrowth 
of these came the state association, an organization of 
more dignity and more purposeful. Then came the 
National Association, an organization whose member- 
ship is composed of probably the “brainiest’’ and most 
progressive deaf people in the United States—men and 
women from all the walks of life, but who are for progress 
and for whatever will benefit the deaf mentally, morally, 
or socially. 

So far as my knowledge extends the state associations 
have ever been ready to do all in their power, so far as 
their moral influence goes, to aid the authorities of 
their alma mater. 

I may be pardoned for citing one instance of a young 
alumni association of an old state. They sometimes 
refer to me in Louisiana as the “father”’ of their associ- 
ation, from the fact that when I was superintendent of 
the Louisiana School I was instrumental in bringing 
together, forthe first time in its more than fifty years of 
existence, a large gathering of former pupils in a “‘re- 
union,”’ at which time a regular state association was 
formed which meets triennially. The association from 
the first has been officered by wide-awake men and 
women who seem to consider their obligations not fully 
met by the satisfaction derived socially from their 
meetings, but who buckle on the armor of political 
militants in the interim of regular meetings, inter- 
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viewing candidates for election to state offices, and 
following them up after election with insistent appeals 
for assistance in the matter of appropriations for their 
alma mater. They thus have grown into a power for 
good and eventually the association doubtless will be- 
come an efficient lieutenant of the superintendent in 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the school. 

Another instance is that of the Pas-d-pas Club of 
Chicago, which in its ‘‘palmy”’ days never hesitated to 
make its desires known at pre-election times and after 
election to let it be known that they still were ‘on 
earth.” 

The more importunate the alumni become with poli- 
ticians, letting them know that the vote of a deaf person 
is as potential as the vote of a hearing person, the 
quicker will the clever aspirant to public office take 
heed, for it is votes he wants. And if the demands of 
the deaf are reasonable there can be no just criticism 
of such political activity. I do not want to be under- 
stood as favoring ‘politics in institutions.”’ There is 
no call for it even if I did favor it, for politics is already 
there in many of our institutions—has been for years 
and is likely to be for years to come under the present 
system of appointive power. But what I do favor is 
the bringing unmistakably to the notice of officials and 
candidates for office the suffrage power that is in the 
hands of the deaf citizen, or of organizations of deaf 
citizens, in behalf of principles in which they are inter- 
ested. When it comes to the matter of alumni influ- 
ence, I have seen legislative lobbies packed with the 
alumni of state universities when important legislation 
was under consideration relating to their alma mater 
and usually with results satisfactory to the university. 
I have seen well-organized university alumni associa- 
tions before election day select their candidates for 
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representatives in the legislature and elect them: so 
intense was their devotion to their alma mater. I am 
citing extreme cases of enthusiasm and would not for a 
moment advise-such limitless aggression upon the part 
of our modest alumni associations; but homeopathic 
doses of political wire-pulling wisely administered in a 
just cause might not be amiss. 

There is no doubt in my mind that any state in the 
Union could furnish from her deaf alumni a perfectly 
competent man as a member of the board of control of 
her school for the deaf, but in only one instance, so far 
as I am informed, has this been done. The reason is 
that the governor hasn’t enough places to go around 
’ among his political adherents and it would be a rare 
governor indeed who would for the mere matter of 
sentiment step out of the beaten track far enough to 
appoint an alumnus of negligible political influence. 
No, my deaf friends, to acquire such honors you’ve got 
to “‘get into the political game”’ and is the game so far 
as this office is concerned ‘‘worth the candle?” Let us 
see. You are, we will say, appointed as one of five men 
on the board. As a rule there is no money considera- 
tion attached to the office, so we can eliminate that 
selfish emolument. The other members make your 
acquaintance and in a short time are slapping you on 
the back familiarly and you become one of the good 
fellows. If you keep up with the proceedings you will 
either have to have an interpreter or all that is said 
and done will have to be laboriously written out for 
your benefit, which naturally in the course of time 
would become too laborious and irksome. This condi- 
tion you would perceive and gradually would let your 
good nature control and not require them to be so punc- 
tilious. Before you realized it you would find yourself 
a sort of ‘knot on a log,’”’ now, wouldn't you? You’d 
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get the fun of the monthly or quarterly junkets, ’tis 
true, and would deserve them and all the other little 
perquisites and deferential attention that go with the 
office, but wouldn’t you, after you had “arrived,” 
succumb to the law of “least resistance’? and allow 
yourself to slump into a state of innocuous desuetude, 
be content to do as others before you have done, and 
let your conscience down easily by saying to yourself, 
“Oh, well, I’ll watch ’em any way, and see that they 
do no injury to my beloved alma mater.’”’ You might 
do all this and yet be as ‘‘perfectly competent”’ as the 
general run of trustees where it is the policy of a state 
to ‘‘change horses” with every new governor and ‘“‘no 
hold-overs allowed’”’—no member retaining any degree 
of permanency who would like to make a study of the 
real needs and possibilities of development of the school. 
The trouble is you are in the minority and you are 
handicapped, much as you dislike to own it. You’d do 
the routine clerical work of examining accounts and 
auditing bills just as well but no better than a political 
adherent of the governor who was not an alumnus. 
So, after all, is there any great advantage—to the school 
I mean—by your being on the board? Now, don’t 
misunderstand me. I believe you would get along as 
well as the others and there would be in addition the 
satisfaction of knowing that an alumnus was on the 
board and for that reason I’d like to see it tried more 
frequently, but isn’t there a better way? There is one 
that I have thought I’d like to see tried and that is an 
‘advisory committee” to the political board. 

I have for several years believed that if the best 
suggestions from former students could be formulated 
into practical shape the superintendent and board could 
be materially aided in their endeavors towards bettering 
the school. With this thought in mind I determined to 
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make a start in a tentative way. It was the summer of 
1912 and I, as superintendent of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, was ex-officio host to about 175 former 
pupils of the School. For the purpose of learning as 
much as I could of the after-school life of these deaf 
people I prepared a set of questions relating to various 
phases of their domestic and social life and had these 
questions printed and distributed. I added the fol- 
owing invitation: ‘‘Have you any helpful suggestions 
as to the manner the Missouri School for the Deaf 
might be made better scholastically, industrially, or 
physically?” From the 175 visitors only about twenty 
essayed suggestions. Probably not over ten of those 
were of sufficient originality to excite interest, while 
only four or five suggestions were considered practicable 
of execution. Even the five were not absolutely new 
but they served the purpose of stimulating the superin- 
tendent to thought along the suggested lines. While 
no great encouragement came from the experiment, the 
result showed possibilities of evolution. It must also 
be borne in mind that the request was sprung upon 
them without time for serious thought or for formulating 
a reply. The visitors, too, were direct from farm or 
factory, where their thoughts had been far from lines of 
suggestion of progress to the superintendent of their 
old school. In no particular, however, have I altered 
my views that the alumni can be utilized profitably by 
the authorities of our schools if a plan be followed that 
will encourage suggestion and cooperation. The plan 
I have had in mind and would like to see tried out is 
that mentioned above—an advisory committee. 

Let us say that the board of control of the school give 
it out that they welcome suggestions from the alumni 
and in order to dignify the proceeding the board ask 
that the alumni association appoint in regular form two 
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of its members to serve on that committee until the 
next regular meeting of the association. Then let the 
board and superintendent select from the alumni a 
third member. This committee of three is now duly 
approved by the board and is instructed to study the 
needs and betterments of the school from the stand- 
point of former students; to visit the school as often as 
seems necessary to inform themselves of its workings; 
to consult with other former students; to formulate 
their suggestions in writing and present them formally 
with arguments at some stated annual meeting of the 
board. The committee would give their services with- 
out compensation but the board would grant a limited 
sum for actual expenses incurred. It would be under- 
stood at the outset that the committee would confine 
its activities to the broad idea of school betterment 
but in no way arrogate to itself any assumption of 
authority aside from that, nor listen to complaints of 
pupils, teachers, officers, or employees. In other words 
the committee is to keep “hands off”? matters of disci- 
pline or school management as it relates to specific cases 
and is to deport itself in such manner as not to invite or 
permit audience with the “disgruntled.’”’ These pro- 
hibitions need not necessarily deter the committee from 
helpful suggestions along disciplinary lines that may 
occur to it. With this plain understanding at the out- 
set there would hardly be cause for anxiety lest the 
committee be led into taking sides with dissatisfied 
persons or mischief-makers, or lend ear to gossip. 

I earnestly believe that such an arrangement would 
bring forth better results than one sole representative 
of the alumni as a member of the regular board and it 
has the important advantage of being free from politics. 
To my mind, it would be quite as important and digni- 
fied within its sphere of action as a board membership. 
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It would require no statutory authority to enable it to 
be put into immediate action and should it not work 
out satisfactorily could as easily be discontinued. The 
board and the superintendent would accord of course 
in the matter of approving the committee. 

I submit this as what I believe would prove to be a 
happy solution of the question of how best to utilize and 
bring into helpful service the intelligent and progressive 


men and women of our alumni. 
S. T. WALKER, 


Merriam, Kansas. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR AND SCHOOLS. 
FOR THE DEAF IN FRANCE.* 


Paris, January 28, 1915. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the continuation of hostilities and 
the constantly increasing number of combatants going 
to the front, our national life, which was never com- 
pletely interrupted, every day resumes greater activity 

and approaches more and more nearly to the normal. 
Most of the primary and even of the secondary 
schools for hearing youth have been reopened. They 
are taught by instructors who have passed the age of 
military service with such additional help as can be 
obtained. Although some of the schools for the deaf that 
were closed in October have now reopened their doors, 
there is no doubt that our special schools have suffered 
more than the schools for the hearing. Certain of them 
will not be able to get back the whole number of their 
pupils. Teachers of the deaf cannot be improvised; a 
long and thorough preparation being necessary, those 
who have been called into the army cannot be replaced 
in a day. Moreover, as our French schools are for the 


*Second article. For the first see the January Annals, pages 11-28. 
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most part residential institutions with dormitories, refec- 
tories, kitchens, etc., many of them are utilized as 
stations for troops and especially as temporary hospitals. 

The National Institution at Paris, thanks to the 
efforts of its devoted director, Mr. V. Collignon, was 
able to reopen its doors on the 17th of November, the 
usual date being the first of October. Out of a total 
pupilage of from 260 to 270, only 42 are now absent. 
Of these, 18 reside in provinces still occupied by the 
enemy; one is a foreigner; the remaining 23 have been 
kept at home to take the places of fathers, brothers, or 
other relatives who have gone to the war. 

In addition to their usual duties the instructors are 
charged with thesupervision of study hours on Thursdays 
and on Sundays. The supervision of the dormitories, 
recreations, and excursions is performed by young men 
who have not yet been called into service. My own 
youngest son, a candidate for the bachelor’s degree, 
seventeen years of age, while still pursuing his studies 
at the University and preparing for his military service, 
has charge of a dormitory of small boys, awaiting the 
summons, if necessity so demands, to join his older 
brother who has been at the front since August. 

Our pupils have resumed their studies with much 
courage and earnestness; they make a real effort to 
regain the lost time and to prove that they also are 
worthy little Frenchmen prepared to do their whole 
duty. Indeed, the phenomenon of good order is general 
among the youth of France. It would seem that the 
present events have ripened the new generation early. 
The adolescents from fifteen to seventeen years old have 
a gravity, a seriousness, which in ordinary times one 
does not find in young people of that age. 

Our little pupils imitate their elders as well as they 
can, though with them thoughtlessness and levity 
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claim their rights to some extent. All, however, are 
passionately interested in the war. The pocket money 
which they usually spend on dainties is now devoted 
largely to the purchase of illustrated journals repro- 
ducing episodes of the war. One of their pastimes 
consists in drawing heads adorned with unesthetic 
pointed helmets, emblem of German ‘‘kultur.”’ They 
are fond of playing war. Having recently accompanied 
the younger pupils into the playground I was present 
at a regular battle. As none of them are willing to 
represent the detested Germans and all wish to be 
Frenchmen the players resort to the following device: 
On a large sheet of paper they draw an enormous head 
of a Teutonic soldier with the inevitable pointed helmet. 
The drawing is tacked up at a certain height on the 
wall oronacolumn. The pupil charged with this duty 
covers it with his handkerchief or his hat, while his 
comrades range themselves before it, a few meters away, 
in line of battle. When these preparations are com- 
pleted the picture is uncovered. As soon as the head 
appears the combatants rush up, striking it with their 
fists and piercing it with the aid of imaginary swords 
and bayonets. The German passes some disagreeable 
minutes and comes out from this formidable assault in 
a pitiable state. 

The two hundred and second anniversary of the birth 
of the Abbe de |’Epée was not celebrated on the 24th 
of November last as is the regular annual custom. 
Our pupils, in order to help our dear wounded soldiers, 
sent to the Red Cross the money that they would have 
devoted to this festival. 

I mentioned in my previous article in the Annals for 
January the glorious death of Mr. G. Lamarque, a 
student of the higher normal school, in whom the deaf 
lose a friend and defender. He had married a year 
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ago a lady teacher of the infant class of the Paris Insti- 
tution. A few weeks after his death, she gave birth to 
a son. Poor child, he will never know his father. 
Such are the terrible blows of war. 

We have to lament the death of one of our young 
teachers, Mr. Sibot, killed in battle. One of our tutors, 
Mr. Rolland, a son of the director of. the municipal 
school for the deaf at Algiers, has been wounded and 
taken prisoner. A third, Mr. Limosin, is also a prisoner 
in Germany. 

The school for Protestant deaf at Saint-Hippolyte- 
du-Fort (Gard) has likewise suffered. A son-in-law of 
the director has fallen on the field of honor. Mr. Rouve- 
rand, an instructor whose young wife has a class of 
girls, disappeared in Belgium in August. In the year 
1913 he pursued a course of study in the Paris Institu- 
tion, where he won the affection of us all. 

The Poitiers Institution deplores the death of one of 
its teachers, Mr. Henri Leau, who was seriously wounded 
early in October and died at Nancy on the 27th of the 
same month. This Institution, after having been 
occupied for a while by batteries of artillery, was trans- 
formed into an auxiliary hospital of the Red Cross. 

The school at Persagotiére, near Nantes, has lost one 
of its teachers, Sergeant Ulysse Rangé. This young 
instructor had been selected by the administration to 
come and take the normal course in the Paris Institu- 
tion. The temporary hospital installed in the Persa- 
gotiére school has received thus far 672 wounded 
soldiers. The service is carried on in part by the em- 
ployees of the school who have not been called to the 
ranks. 

The Toulouse Institution was transformed into a 
temporary hospital at the outset. The quarters of the 
girls and boys are both occupied. Two of the teachers 
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have been on the firing line since the beginning of the 
war. Five are awaiting the order to depart. All the 
others are giving their help to the military hospital. 

The National Institution for Girls at Bordeaux has 
been freed in part since the seat of the French govern- 
ment was brought back to Paris, and about sixty pupils 
have returned. A military hospital is still installed 
there as well as in the school for boys in the same city. 
About twenty of the boys have returned. 

The school at Nogent-le-Rotron is used as a hospital 
and has about forty wounded soldiers. The pupils, 
however, have returned to school. 

Several of the teachers of the Orléans Institution have 
gone to the front. The Institution, after having first 
lodged a company of mitrailleurs, was converted into a 
hospital and received wounded French and German 
soldiers. 

The National Institution at Chambéry has been used 
as a military station. It is now freed aid it is proposed 
to recall the pupils. 

The Departmental Institute at Asniéres is still closed 
for lack of teachers. Those of the pupils whom their 
parents could not receive were sent temporarily to the 
Colony of Maritime Pines at Olonne in Vendée. 

We have no news of the school at Arras, which suf- 
fered in the first bombardment. What was its fate 
when the Germans afterwards almost completely de- 
stroyed that unhappy city? Concerning the schools 
at Lisle and de Laon also, which are still in the hands 
of the enemy, we have not been able to obtain any 
information. 

We know almost nothing about the institutions in 
Belgium. The desire to be informed as quickly as 
possible concerning their fate is tempered by the fear 
of hearing how much these schools and their teachers 
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have suffered from the Germans. The little that we 
know of them is far from reassuring. In the beautiful 
and noble pastoral letter that Cardinal Mercier, Arch- 
bishop of Malines, recently addressed to his unhappy 
countrymen, in which he preaches to them patriotism 
and endurance and offers them encouragement and 
consolation, he informs us that among the fifty Belgian 
ecclesiatics whom he knew to have been shot at the 
time when he wrote the letter was the Abbe Biland, 
“chaplain of the deaf of Bouge.” This refers un- 
doubtedly to the chaplain of the Institution for the 
Deaf at Bouge-les-Namur. God grant that he was the 
only victim among the Belgian teachers of the deaf! 
Mr. Auguste Mélot, member of the Belgian Parliament 
from Namur, in a recent pamphlet* describes the man- 
ner of the Abbe’s death, as follows: 


“The Abbe Bilande, chaplain of the Institution for the Deaf at 
Bouge (near Namur), was seized at the same time with another citizen. 
The two men were tied together and shot. In falling the priest’s body 
struck upon the door-sill of a house. His skull was split open and his 
brains oozed out. They then sought the widow and children of the 
citizen who had been shot with the priest. The poor woman was com- 
pelled to bury the two bodies in the presence of her children.’ 

This statement, except the detail of the burial, has been confirmed to 
me by several refugees from Namur now in England. They added that 
the Abbe and his fellow victim had taken refuge from the bombardment 
in a cellar. Here they were found by the German soldiers on August 
23 and shot.” 


What had the good chaplain done to deserve such a 
death? His only crime was that he had taken refuge in 
a cellar. “Gott mit uns,” the Germans are fond of 
saying. What is this sanguinary deity, this monstrous 
Moloch, who claims the death of one of his humblest 
and best servants? 


*Le Martyre du Age belge” (Bloud et Gay, Paris) page 21. 
tThis paragraph, being in Dea marks in the pamphlet, was evi- 
dently written by a witness of the event. 
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The official report of the Commision of Inquiry ap- 
pointed by the French Government to investigate the 
atrocities committed in the portions of France recently 
occupied by the Germans informs us that among other 
similar acts at Hériménil(Meurthe-et-Moselle) they killed 
in his own house on the 29th of August Mr. Florentin, 
aged 77. ‘This old man, who received several balls 
in his breast, was probably killed on account of his 
deafness, which prevented him from understanding the 
demands of the enemy.”’ He had not heard the order 
given the inhabitants of the village to repair to the 
church, where they were shut up for four long days 
while their houses were being pillaged. 

It is stated in the Matin of January 21 that at 
Selvigny Mr. Loutier, a land owner, who was totally 
deaf, was riding on his bicycle when a German sentinel 
ordered him to halt. Not hearing the order he failed 
to obey it. He was shot down like a mad dog and the 
village was given over to plunder. 

Miss Jeanne F. says in the Petite Silencieuse for 
November-December, 1914, that Octavie Adrian, of 
Blamont, one of her former classmates, was the first 
deaf-mute woman to be a victim of the war. 

The Abbe Edouard Rieffel, an old and highly es- 
teemed teacher of the deaf, formerly director of the 
schools at Chambéry, Saint-Laurent-du-Pont, and 
Curriére, died on the 14th of last September at Nivolas 
(Isére), of a cardiac affection from which he had suf- 
fered for some time. The Messager de l’ Abbé de l’Epée, 
of which he was formerly the editor, says in its number 
for October, 1914: “‘ His heart was not able to resist the 
patriotic emotions which the war aroused throughout 
all France. Sooner than he expected he saw the dawn 
of the deliverance of his beloved Alsace.”’ 
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The number of the Belgian and French deaf people 
who have suffered from the war is very great. Generous 
aid is bestowed upon them from all quarters. The 
Friendly Association of the Deaf of Champagne, which 
has its seat at Reims and which is especially pros- 
perous, has decided to distribute all the funds in its 
treasury for the relief of its members. The Parisian 
Society is also rendering aid. Finaily, Miss Yvonne 
Pitrois, a young French semi-mute of large heart and 
great talent, who is not unknown to the American 
readers of the Silent Worker, has organized a work of 
assistance in behalf of the most severely tried Belgian 
and French exiles. She has already been able to help 
a large number of refugees. The odyssey of some of 
these is very touching. Mrs. Joseph Walterns, a Bel- 
gian deaf lady, a native of Louvain, fled at the time of 
the destruction of her native city. Her house was 
burned; she has nothing left. In the panic she lost 
her father, mother, and aunt, all deaf, who resided in 
the suburbs of Liége. She went to London with her 
husband and sister, who are also deaf, her brother-in- 
law, and her little niece of eighteen months. Joseph 
Walterns is a printer, but not knowing the English 
language he cannot work at his trade. Happily the 
English deaf, who are generous, have come to the aid 
of these poor people. 

We might cite many other similar misfortunes. Two 
pupils of the school at La Malgrange near Nancy, 
Marie R. and Gabrielle V., write to the Petite Silencieuse: 

“To-day, September 9, during the bombardment of Nancy we were 
much frightened. We took refuge in our cellars and the good God 
protected us. A few days ago two deaf men arrived here from the Meuse. 
They had fled from their village to escape the fire of the enemy. They 


were received with open arms. Probably many others will come also 
and our sisters of charity will give them the same welcome.” 


But it is not only the living who suffer and will con- 
tinue to suffer from this terrible war. Certain authors 
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claim, in accordance with the general opinion in France, 
that violent emotions experienced by the mother at the 
time of conception may have a most injurious effect 
upon the physical or mental condition of the future 
child. According to our own researches among the 
records of the Paris Institution, in 121 cases reported 
as congenitally deaf the factor ‘‘fear” or “fright” 
appears eleven times. It should be added that explicit 
inquiries are not made on this point and that some 
parents may have omitted to mention it. Now, if this 
influence is real—for our part we believe that it is— 
a war in which the worst atrocities have been committed 
cannot fail to exercise a disastrous influence upon those 
who shall be born within a few months. May our 
successors not have to remark that the years 1914 and 
1915 produced many deaf-mutes! 

It is known, for instance, that Marthe Obrecht, one of 
the deaf-blind girls educated by the ladies of the Insti- 
tution at Larnay, near Poitiers, owes her triple infirmity 
to the war of 1870. Marthe was born-in Paris in July, 
1867. She was then three years old at the beginning 
of hostilities. ‘‘At the age of two years,” says one of 
her biographers,* ‘‘she carried on little conversations. 
At three she was beginning to read and was learning to 
name in French and German (her father, a guardian of 
the peace, was an Alsatian) the objects about her. On 
September 10, 1870, her mother went to Beaume-les- 
Dames in the department of Doubs, which is on our 
eastern frontier. There, as at Paris, Marthe was the 
admiration of all who knew her. A few weeks later a 
Prussian army corps passed through the country, 
causing terror and fright everywhere. The rolling of 
carts, the noise of guns, the people’s cries of distress 
frightened the poor child so that she was seized with a 


*Dubranle, “The Deaf-Blind Marie Heurtin,” in the Revue Inter- 
nationale de l’ Enseignement des Sourds-M uets for 1893-’94, pp. 262. 263. 
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fever no less sudden than violent. It lasted forty- 
eight hours and deprived her of all consciousness. 
When it left her she had completely lost sight, hearing, 
and even speech. From that time she no longer spoke 
a single word. For several weeks she uttered only in- 
articulate sounds, crying day and night, clinging con- 
stantly to her mother and allowing her not a minute’s 
rest. Returning to Paris in April, 1871, she was taken 
by her father to a hospital and placed under observation. 
At the end of a month the physician decided that the 
case was incurable and returned the child to her family.” 
Another girl, Marie Etoc, was made deaf and re- 
mained an invalid all her life in consequence of the war 
of 1870. ‘ 
Notwithstanding their earnest requests, our French 
deaf have not been granted the: honor of opposing their 
breasts to the floods of the invader. Through an 
absolute misunderstanding of the real worth of the deaf 
man, the most intelligent, the most valiant among them 
is regarded as inferior to the lowest hearing man. 
Such is the saddening conclusion to which some of our 
English and French colleagues have been compelled to 
come. 
Many deaf men, young, vigorous, and full of good 
will, are lamenting the unhappy inaction in which they 
are kept while their hearing brothers are being killed 
on the frontier. ‘“‘I want to go,” one of my former 
pupils of the Itard class said to me, “‘but unfortunately 
the minister will not have us.” Another, whose uncle,. 
a major in the artillery, was killed at the head of his. 
battery; writes me: ‘‘I desire to go to the front to 
avenge the death of my uncle. If they will not let me 
serve in the front line, I might be useful in the rear by 
taking the place of a soldier of the auxiliary force. 
Unfortunately the minister of war refuses.”’ 
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The Echo de Famille reproduces the laments of several 
others: 


“‘T too am desirous to go. I am in good health; I can serve as a bicy- 
clist or an ambulance-bearer or I can work in a factory.” —F. L. 

“T am ashamed to be still at home when so many others have gone to 
fight the invader.”’—J. B. 

“‘T know the horrors of the war only through the newspapers. That 
does not prevent me from regretting my infirmity which does not permit 
me to take an active part in the defense of my country. However I am 
attending the catholic military preparatory course; I already know the 
marching exercises and the handling of the machine gun, and I under- 
stand many words by reading the lips.””—J. P. 

‘‘Why are not deaf men like me allowed to be soldiers? Among us 
us there are excellent marksmen. Are not we as patriotic as the rest?. 
I have been ill and I am cured, but a new illness has come upon me; it 
is that of not going to the war.”—G. M. 


A correspondent writes to Miss Y. Pitrois: 


“T am in despair. When I pass through the streets I often encounter 
the astonished gaze of people who wonder why I am not at the front. 
Nothing will ever efface within me the remembrance that I did not fight.” 


Notwithstanding their eager desire to fight, it is evi- 
dent that the deaf cannot be employed on the firing 
line, but they might very well, in our opinion, be 
utilized in the service in the rear.* 

Our deaf women are no less courageous and patriotic 
than their brothers in misfortune. Many of them are 
rendering themselves useful in various ways. Some of 
them have written interesting letters to the editress of 
the Petite Silencieuse, which we should like to reproduce 
if space permitted. The following, from Mrs. Andrée 
C., is a striking specimen: 

“When will this frightful war end? Oh, how I curse these barbarians 
who are nevertheless civilized! I pity the deaf women who belong to 


such, a race and how happy and proud I am to be a French woman, the 
daughter and sister of soldiers! Soon I shall have a baby to cherish. 


*Here follows the story that went the rounds of our school papers a 
few weeks ago, telling how the town of Vermelles was rescued from the 
enemy through the adroit use of the sign language—a story that Mr. 
Drouot was unable to verify.—E. A. F. 
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Whether it is a boy or a girl, it will be welcome, I had no preference 
until this terrible war broke out; but now, seeing the grief of my poor 
husband, who cannot serve his country on account of his deafness, I 
hope for a son that I may give him to France. Will God grant this 
desire? Let us hope so.” 


Our great French fabulist has said: ‘“‘It is of no use 
to run unless you start on time.” A Hungarian teacher 
of the deaf, whose misadventure we lament, learned the 
truth of that adage from his own experience. 

Mr. F. M., an instructor in the Royal Institution for 
the Deaf at Budapest, had come to visit the National 
Institution at Paris last July at the same time with a 
German instructor. At the first indications of war, 
suggested by the diplomatic complications, the latter 
prudently vanished. The Hungarian thought it un- 
necessary to imitate this wise example and was so im- 
prudent as to allow himself to be arrested by the police 
at the moment when he was taking photographs of the 
Eiffel tower, our principal wireless telegraph station. 
He was placed in prison by order of the war council 
and was liable to the severest penalties. Happily for 
him, the search made at his domicile resulted in no 
incriminating discoveries; on the other hand the favor- 
able reports made by those with whom he had been in 
relation during his stay in Paris induced the military 
authorities to bring in a verdict of ‘‘not proven.” 
But our imprudent friend was not allowed to go 
home; he was interned in a concentration camp, where 
he will have to remain until the end of hostilities. He 
has lost his liberty; may he console himself with the 
thought that at least he is sheltered from the bullets and 
the thousand dangers to which a participation in this 


murderous war would have exposed him. 
EDOUARD DROUOT, 
Instructor and Librarian in the National Institution, 
Paris, France. 


THE MANUAL AND ORAL COMBINATION. 


AMONG the manual teachers there is continual criti- 
cism of the oral method, and among the oral teachers 
a continual avalanche of sneers and jeers at the so-called 
old-fogyism of the manual method. On account of this 
decided division throughout the different schools in recent 
years, much friction and dissatisfaction has arisen to 
mar the pleasantness of school life and cast a damper 
upon the good fellowship of the instructors. 

This has been caused by two reasons: First, the 
manual teachers have become old and set in their ways, 
and think signs cannot be dispensed with in teaching. 
Then, too, they do not care to recognize innovations 
and modern methods, which is a common characteristic 
of mossbacks. Second, the oral is a young profession, 
and naturally the young laugh at the old. The oral 
method, while it serves its purpose, has become more or 
less of a fad, until the young teachers who follow it are 
influenced to look upon the sign language with much 
prejudice. They see it as something grown old and out 
of date and fit to be cast aside. 

The sign language is the mother tongue of thousands 
of the deaf throughout the country, who find pleasure 
in its use, and who will never learn to speak with their 
lips. The children who are now entering school, and 
those who are just entering the world, are looking 
forward to association with the many persons who know 
signs, besides the society of the educated and cultured 
deaf, whose only easy way of communication is through 
the sign language. Deprive a deaf person who is going 
into the world to earn a living of his natural language, 
and you steal from him his best friend; you divest him 
of his power of expression and estrange him from the 


people of his class. 
(219) 
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The oral method has its place in the education of the 
deaf. Language is the foundation of their education, 
and the chief means of their support in after life. The 
oral method offers better facilities for learning correct 
language than the manual method, for, besides teaching 
the proper sentence construction on blackboard and on 
paper, it gives a correct practice of language through 
communication with the lips; it gives easy, flowing, 
smooth expressions, which signs do not give. 

The little deaf boys and girls from the oral department 
used to come to me when I was commissary of material 
in a certain school. One would say with the lips: 
‘Please give me some paper,” or ‘‘ Miss wants 
some crayons, please.’ Occasionally I would make the 
child write it, and the sentence would be in the same 
language. From the manual department a pupil would 
come to me and sign “Paper, please,”’ or ‘‘So and so 
(without the Mr. or Miss) want crayons.’”’ When they 
would write this language for me it would be the same 
generally as their signs. 

The oral method gives the deaf a means of communi- 
cation with a large class of people, even if it requires an 
effort on the part of the deaf to express themselves. 
Very often pencil and paper are not convenient, and in 
cases of emergency sometimes one spoken work will 
convey to the listener the wants of the deaf person. 

The main criticism of the oral method is that it is not 
practical for every-day use. But it is as practical to 
the deaf, if not more so, as algebra, geometry, or Latin 
to the college man or woman, for the oral method gives 
a better mind training, and a better understanding of 
the words, especially abstract words, prepositions, etc., 
and impresses them more firmly on the mind. — A sign 
sometimes conveys a word or expression very vaguely; 
but when the children get it on their lips, and can say 


| | 
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it and understand it.from your lips, it is elearer to them 
and they can comprehend it much better. 

By learning both methods the deaf have a wider 
range of communication, without resorting to the cum- 
bersome and awkward pencil and pad habit. <A great 
many pupils are learning to despise the oral method 
through the influence of prejudiced manual teachers, 
ex-pupils, and outsiders. This attitude should not ex- 
ist. They should be taught from the very outset the 
value of the oral working principles, and should feel 
that a combination of the two methods is to their advan- 
tage. Every pupil.should thoroughly learn the sign 
language; then all those who are capable of taking oral 
instruction should be encouraged to do so, if for no 
other reason than as a means of mind training, and 
because of the easier facilities it offers in learning 
language. 

Oral teachers should change their attitude in regard 
to signs and not ridicule them as they have done. They 
should show the pupils the place for signs, and encourage 
them to use them also. By creating a love for both, 
pupils can be made to practice more lip-reading among 
themselves; feeling that they are at perfect liberty to 
use either. 

Manual teachers should change their sarcastic atti- 
tude toward the oral method, and try to assist all the 
pupils as much as possible in learning, to as great an 
extent as possible, lip-reading. This assistance can best 
be brought about by right attitude and sympathy. 
Sympathy should prevail throughout the school. Every 
department should assist every other, and instead of 
so much criticism of the different methods, teachers 
should bring harmony and love into every corner and 
crevice of the school. Anything which causes friction 
has an extremely bad influence on young pupils. Every 
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pupil should be made to know that the superintendents, 
teachers, and officers are doing everything possible to 
serve their best advantage; a regulated combination of 
the sign language and lip reading should be worked into 
a system and every one should work for the good of both 


methods. 
A. R. WRIGHT, 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF-BLIND.* 


In view of the great interest awakened in practical 
psychology by the appearance of Helen Keller before 
the Woman’s Club, it may not be without interest to 
say a word upon the general principles of psychology 
whereby the remarkable results attained in the case of 
Miss Helen Keller were won. The audience was told 
that Helen lost sight and hearing at the age of nineteen 
months. Her injury carried with it no other bodily 
injury or affliction. It seems that we have here a 
girl of fine inheritance, bereft of her two most important 
sense organs just as she was coming into the free use of 
them. It is necessary to bear in mind that both eyes 
and ears had been exercised in baby ways for seventeen 
or eighteen months. During this time a child acquires 
a considerable degree of skill in use of these senses. 
Most children have by nineteen months laid the simplest 
foundation of speech. ‘The brain of a child at this age 
has already reached three-fourths to four-fifths of its 
final weight and size. While the average bodily weight 
at this age is less perhaps than one-fourth the final 
weight of the adult body, the brain it will be seen has 


*From the Daily Missoulian, April 22, 1914. 
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come near to its adult size. The general conformation 
of its exterior is so much like that of the adult brain 
that only a careful examination by an experienced person 
could detect any difference between it and an adult 
brain. It seems as if nature set to work early in the 
life of the individual to lay the foundations of intelli- 
gence by growing the brain before other organs of the 
body. Helen had, then, by the time she suffered the 
loss of her senses, a brain well grown and the main 
outlines of her intelligence were drawn. Her other 
quality of bodily vigor, backed by an irrepressible in- 
stinct of curiosity, drove her into the active work of 
readjusting her life to the new conditions imposed upon 
her. Activity is the prime condition of mental growth 
in all persons. Taking this view of the case one will see 
that the child was not so badly off as we are wont to 
suppose. 

A further fact that the general public is unaware of 
is the place that the actual and muscular senses have 
in the general development of mind among all persons. 
These are the important senses without which, so far as 
we know now, there can be no intelligence and no devel- 
opment of mind at all. It has long been known that 
sight and sound senses must be translated in terms of 
touch and muscle sense to have any meaning. Some 
one has said that sight and hearing are only antici- 
patory senses—by them we anticipate such things as 
we are about to touch and lift. Things touched and 
handled are known in their true characters, and they 
are not known until they have been touched or con- 
verted into other things thus known. 

Every one is familiar with the freedom with which 
the blind go about at will and the deaf, by a skilful use 
of their eyes and hands, often escape detection by the 
casual observer. The taking away of either of these 
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senses does not incapacitate one from earning a living 
and enjoying life. - Now while the loss of both together 
in babyhood impresses people generally as tragic and 
rendering the patient pathetically helpless, it has now 
been shown, and the demonstration was made right 
here, that an individual so afflicted may still be edu- 
cated and made to take great interest in life. The 
development of intelligence rests primarily and finally 
upon the skin and muscle senses. The eye is after all 
only a kind of muscle sense. Let us suppose that, one 
could have a perfectly developed eye which he could 
take in his hand and with the hand direct it towards 
different objects which he might wish to see. The 
seeing of those objects in this case would depend pri- 
marily upon the feeling of the muscles of the hand and 
wrist as they contracted to direct the eye towards the 
objects and its detailed parts. The apprehension of 
form, size, and distance would depend upon the feeling 
in the muscles and the skin of the hand much more than 
upon the impression of the image which the objects 
would make upon the sensitive membrane within that 
eye. Just so in the eyes as they are shaped and moved 
in the head. It is the sensations coming from the 
muscles within the eyeball and the muscles about its 
outside that give us our ideas of the shapes and distances 
of the objects that we see. The same is true of the ear. 
There are muscles in and around it which serve to adjust 
theear to the sound, and the comprehensicn of the sound 
comes largely from the way the muscles adjust them- 
selves to the air waves that beat upon the ear. 

Again speech and hearing are closely bound up with 
one another. Speech never develops, except with 
modern methods of training, where the ear is destroyed. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that the ear furnishes 
to the speech organs under natural conditions their only 
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stimulus to activity. Speech begins in mere activity; 
it develops through the fact that the activities of the 
speech organs are felt as muscle and skin sensations. 
We know and develop our speech chiefly by the feelings 
that come from the muscles and skin of the larynx, chest, 
tongue, lips, and nose. Helen having lost her ears felt 
no activities in her speech organs—there were no im- 
pulses going to them provoking activity. They lay 
dormant. When she had learned enough in other ways 
to know that her speech organs were not active, she set 
about the problem of arousing first activity in these 
organs and then of controlling these activities in the 
ways common to current speech among her friends. 
The problem could be mastered in this way: She might 
place her fingers upon the speech organs of her friends 
and feel through the skin and muscles of her fingers the 
ways they acted and then by placing her fingers over 
her own organs she would be able to identify their activi- 
ties, when they moved spontaneously, with those she 
had come to know in her friends. The normal person 
feels his speech directly in the skin and muscles of 
throat, nose, and face. Helen must feel these first in 
her fingers, but the way of knowing them is the same in 
both cases—through the skin and muscles, where all 
knowledge primarily rests. The skin and muscles of 
the fingers are sufficiently developed for this purpose. 
As described, she rests a thumb on the throat, the fore- 
finger on the lips, and the middle finger on the nose. In 
this way she gets three parts of the process involved in 
speech, but there are more than three. All the move- 
ments of the tongue and palate escape her. That is 
why she lacks so much of being easily intelligible until 
one has associated with her for a long time. Could she 
get at all the parts of her speech with her fingers and 
talk at the same time, she could accomplish much more 
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and do it more quickly. The fingers would serve very 
well as a means of directing speech if only she could get 
her fingers on all parts of her speech. The most serious 
obstacle to her learning to talk probably lies in the fact 
that her speech organs lay dormant from the time she 
was nineteen months old until she was about eleven 
years old. It is not at all improbable that her brain in 
the region of motor speech had seriously atrophied. 
The most miraculous part of her demonstration lies 
just in the fact that a brain so long inactive could again 
direct the movements of her speech organs when she 
found out that they were a part of the work of com- 
munication. 

The writer was fortunate in being a student and 
assistant in the laboratories where the brain of Laura 
Bridgman was given a careful scientific study. Laura 
Bridgman was even more unfortunate than Helen Keller 
and yet she was educated to a high degree. She it was 
that led the way in the Perkins Institute that Helen 
afterwards followed. She was the blind deaf-mute 
pioneer that broke the first trail through the wilderness 
of tactual muscular education. Laura Bridgman wished 
that her life and body should serve the world the great- 
est possible service and so she willed her brain and 
nervous system to science. They were given to Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall and he submitted them to his faculty in 
Clark University. The work on this brain, which the 
writer helped: to do, has furnished the greatest single 
contribution that has ever been made to the foundations 
of education.* This brain shows with unmistakable 
clearness the marks of defective sense perception and 
motor activity. In the visual and auditory areas the 
brain is greatly shriveled and shrunken. In the area 


*See the American Journal of Psychology, vol. iii, pp. 293-342; vol. iv, 
pp. 224-230, 248-297, 503-513. 
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of motor speech there is a like defect and it is this 
defect that makes the case of Helen Keller so much the 
more surprising. Helen’s brain must have undergone a 
considerable degeneration during its period of inactivity 
and it may be that this degeneration is accountable for 
her lack of perfect development of speech and yet the 
fact that she cannot get at her entire speech with her 
fingers might be fully accountable for her deficiency. 

Laura Bridgman’s brain shows one other fact of great 
moment. The areas of her brain controlling tactual 
and muscular perception were developed far beyond 
the level of the ordinary brain. The parts of our brains 
are sympathetic and helpful. When one fails, the other 
parts take up its duties and do them for it. So while 
Laura’s brain was shriveled and shrunken in places, it 
was over-developed and refined in other parts. 

We do not wish to be understood as trying to mini- 
mize the accomplishments and marvelous character of 
Helen Keller. Rather are we trying to show that her 
education and development have laid bare with unmis- 
takable clearness the true foundations of human intelli- 
gence and that she has pointed the way to a far greater 
development of education principles and their practical 
application to life. It requires an example, tragically 
dramatic as hers is, to make people see what the true 
foundations of education and intelligence are. Labora- 
tories of psychology can go on for years discovering and 
applying principles of education almost to no purpose, 
but an example like this, shown openly to the public, is 
necessary that people may see what have been theresults 
of scientific inquiry. 

THADDEUS L. BOLTON, 


Professor of Psychology in the University of Montana, 
‘Missoula, Montana. 
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WHERE DO THE DEAF GET THEIR “MIXED 
LANGUAGE?” 


THEY most assuredly do not get it either from reading 
or manual spelling. They may not get it all from the 
use of signs, but there is little doubt that signs help it 
along, and when the teacher uses signs or allows his 
pupils to do so as a shorter and easier method of com- 
munication, the pupil loses a lot of valuable time that 
could have been spent very profitably in learning some- 
thing from reading, writing, or spelling the same con- 
versation and having his errors corrected and impressed 
upon his mind. In addition to retarding the pupil’s 
progress in the mastery of language, this also forms, in a 
remarkably short time, a habit that is almost, and in 
some cases utterly, impossible to break. 

In my opinion, another cause of the tardiness in the 
mastery of English, in both oral and manual pupils, is 
the lack of conversational ability in the teacher. A 
teacher of the deaf should be the most talkative person 
on earth, at least while he is with his class. 

Most of us have heard manual teachers argue that it 
is next to impossible to make the deaf who cannot speak 
comprehend without the use of signs. An oral teacher 
says in the last January number of the Annals that not 
more than one-tenth of the mistakes are caused by the 
use of signs. I have seen manual teachers carry on 
almost all their conversation in the schoolroom year 
after year in the most erroneous form of sign language 
and then wonder why their pupils made such an awful 
mess of their language. There is little doubt that the 
use of signs allows the teacher to have a much easier 
time. They are great labor-savers. With afew natural 


signs he can make even a stupid child grasp his meaning 
(228) 
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quickly, but that is all the child gets—a hazy meaning; 
he does not get the language of that meaning. If the 
teacher spelled or wrote out the sentence he would very 
likely have to do it over two or three times and explain 
the meaning of some of the words besides, which, if 
done strictly in writing or spelling, would require both 
time and labor; but the result would be worth all it 
cost. 

I have often been ‘told, even by teachers with years of 
experience, that they .believed a large portion of the 
difficulty was caused by different teachers expressing 
the same sentence in a slightly different tense or the 
same teacher expressing the same thing differently at 
different times. This is confusing to the pupil, no 
doubt; some teachers just give up the matter then and 
there as a hopeless task, not because they do not care, 
but because they think that the trouble is with the 
mind of the child and that to explain these changes to 
him so that he will understand is out of the question. 
But I have found that by thoroughly and carefully 
explaining these varying changes, and going to great 
lengths in illustrating them, there are few indeed who 
cannot be made to understand and in time to do very 
satisfactory original work with practically all forms of 
the verb. 

On the other hand some oralists have such a vigorous 
disbelief in the possibility of educating a deaf child by 
any other than the oral method, that they try, and 
in some cases are successful, to persuade legislative 
bodies—who, being unacquainted with the nature of 
deafness, know about as much about the needs of the 
deaf as they do about the supposed inhabitants of 
Mars—to pass laws forcing the oral method upon prac- 
tically all the deaf in the state whether they are a 
to it or not. 
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No hearing person, unless he has actually been. a 
teacher of the deaf for years and learned their nature 
by long personal association with them, can possibly 
understand the various methods that must be resorted 
to in order successfully to teach language to the deaf, 
and the oralists present only one side of the question. 
So it is up to you, Mr. Manual Teacher, to face about 
and show them their error before they push you clear 
out of the ring. 

We all know that pupils who can speak well attain, 
under energetic and earnest oral teachers who do a large 
proportion of their work with crayon and pencil, a much 
better command of language than other pupils under 
manual teachers who are strong advocates of the sign 
language. But I know many manual teachers, who are 
not addicted to the sign language, whose success out- 
rivals even an oralist’s dream; they even send to college 
subjects that the oralist could never hope to develop. 
Pupils who have no idea of sound and are, therefore, 
incapable of receiving proper instruction by the oral 
method, pretty generally come out oral failures in the 
end; but the success of those who can speak well and 
master language by this method calls forth a volume of 
praise, which the oralists never fail to advertise, while 
the oral failures are kept in the dark, and the manual 
teacher, who is usually silent, gets all the poor work 
credited to him. It is the work of those who use the 
sign language indiscreetly in the schoolroom that makes 
the public in general have an aversion to the manual 
method. Every parent wants his child to speak and 
read the lips. That is all right if the child can speak 
and read the lips, but if he cannot he cannot, and that 
is all there is to it. It is better to educate him manu- 
ally than to waste his time in a hopeless effort to master 
speech and turn him out a half-educated dependent at 
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last. Only about fifty per cent. of the deaf are really 
capable of being instructed orally; the rest must be 
instructed manually or fail; and the sooner manual 
teachers wake up to the worthlessness of the sign lan- 
guage in teaching the better it will be for all concerned. 

I know by personal association with both methods 
that the work of the oralist is decidedly slower than that 
of a good manual teacher, but unfortunately there are 
so many manual teachers who are “‘sot”’ on the sign lan- 
language that, on the whole, a greater number of oral 
pupils succeed than manual pupils. The very fact that 
oralists accomplish such good results without the use 
of signs is very good proof that they are not a necessity 
in teaching even those who cannot speak. All that 
signs are good for is to save the teacher’s time and labor. 
They are a curse to his class. 

If the oral teacher, considering the fact that many of 
them waste hours every day trying to make a backward 
pupil speak naturally, succeeds in accomplishing such 
admirable results with the better class of the pupils, 
what ought the manual teacher to do, with both his 
crayon and the manual alphabet at his disposal, and 
wasting no time in trying to redeem hopeless voices? 

We admit quite freely that the oral teacher is a 
blessing to a certain class of pupils, but the manual 
teacher is a necessity to others. There are some deaf 
who seem to havé a faculty for reading the lips and who 
learn to speak well, but there are a large number of 
others who can never hope to become proficient in 
either. The main thing we need in many cases on both 
sides is more energy and a more sensible distribution of 
pupils. The oral teacher cannot do it all, as some seem 
inclined to think. If a pupil shows a reasonable amount 
of aptitude in oral work it is quite proper to keep him 
under that method, but to waste the time of a child in 
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speech training who can never hope to speak naturally 
is a grave injustice to him, and he will not be apt to 
thank his well-meaning but misguided teacher when he 
is at last turned out into the world half educated and 
finds what a curiosity his voice is to hearing people. I 
know a number of this class of pupils who were under 
oral instruction from the age of six to eighteen and 
twenty, and now their written language is decidedly 
poor and they dare not speak to strangers, for they 
would only arouse curiosity and not be understood. 
Such pupils should be put into manual classes under 
teachers who have received their education manually, 
or at least part of it, and know how to apply it. Most 
of the arguments to show that the deaf cannot compre- 
hend without the use of signs come from hearing manual 
or combined-system teachers. Seldom or never do they 
come from a good deaf teacher. 

Look around you and see how many highly educated 
deaf there are in the teaching profession, to say nothing 
of the hundreds in other walks of life, many of whom 
are unable to speak at all, and never had an hour under 
oral instruction. Ask them how they mastered lan- 
guage. Many of them will tell you that their teachers 
did not use signs and interspersed their language work 
with plenty of interesting reading matter. It is also a 
well-known fact that Gallaudet College gets few students 
from pure oral schools. Some of the students have 
been under oral instruction in combined-system schools 
until they reached an age where they thought they 
could do better under manual instruction and finished 
their course by that method. 

Right here is the vital point. Some pupils get a good 
start under oral instruction, for the simple reason that 
they do not get the sign habit, who are not able to 
continue it successfully in the higher grades. We must 
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be very careful how we start the little ones. Did you 
ever see a teacher give a little tot a sign and then pat 
him approvingly when he succeeded in making it cor- 
rectly? Soon it learns another and another until it is 
able to make a rudely constructed sentence, which leads 
on to more, and this incomplete language is impressed 
so strongly on the little mind that we often try in vain 
to remove it in after years. How true is the old saying, 


‘‘ As the twig is bent so is the tree inclined.”’ 
ELMER V. PETERS, 
204 Magnolia Street, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


THE DEAF AND THE DICTIONARY. 


I have read with very great interest the article by 
Mrs. La Verne Taylor entitled ‘‘Some Problems,” which 
appeared in the Annals for January, 1914. 

Mrs. Taylor lists the dictionary and its use by the 
deaf among the most troublesome phases of her work. 
The problem of the dictionary is indeed a problem, and 
it is one which has given me much trouble all the year, 
but for which I believe I have found a satisfactory 
solution—at least the beginning of one. 

I am in my first year as a teacher of the deaf, and 
when I took up the work my ideas about what its prob- 
lems would be were quite different from what they are 
now. I lost my hearing at the age of sixteen and spent 
but about six months in schools for the deaf before I 
entered Gallaudet College. Consequently the deaf 
pupil of tenderer years was practically an unknown 
quantity to me, my experience and association with the 
deaf having been confined to those whom I met at 
Gallaudet College. When I began to teach last fall I 
took it for granted that the pupils of my classes, which 
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are the highest in the school, knew almost as well as 
myself how to use a dictionary. I was soon disillu- 
sioned, however, and at times was fairly astounded at 
the inability of my boys and girls, not only to find 
definitions of simple words for themselves, but to under- 
stand and to use them correctly. I did what almost 
- anyone else would have done under the circumstances— 
began to think. 

I have three classes. These are the tenth or senior 
class, the ninth or junior class, and the seventh, an 
intermediate class. In all three classes, my greatest 
trouble has been to make my boys and girls understand 
words and how properly to use them—in short, to com- 
prehend and to use language. This has been true both 
in regard to the language I use in myrelations with them 
and to that which they have found in their text-books. 

My classes are all manual, but some of the pupils 
have heretofore been in oral classes. I am required to 
use language—. e., to spell with my fingers and to write 
on the slates—in all our work, and to require my pupils 
also to use language. This is done with the maxim in 
view that “Practice makes perfect,”’ and that only by 
the constant use of language can a deaf pupil acquire 
proficiency therein. 

Now if one gives the matter a little thought, he will 
readily perceive what is necessary for an intelligent use 
of the dictionary, viz., a good vocabulary. Dictionary 
definitions so frequently contain words which are as 
incomprehensible as the one being looked up that unless 
one already has a large command of words it is a waste 
of time to use a dictionary. My object therefore has 
become to give my pupils-a vocabulary worthy of the 
name. 

My senior class is, of course, acquainted with a greater 
number of words than are the other two, and the junior 
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class than the intermediate. Nevertheless, I have put 
the same plan into practice in all three classes, and I 
believe it will result in the acquisition of a larger vocabu- 
lary, and hence of a greater command of language by 
those who are participating in it. 

I have given each pupil a blank book. We now pick 
out all the words in our daily work which any pupil can- 
not understand. Thewordsthuschosenareentered into 
the blank books of the pupils of the class in whose work 
they appear, together with data, consisting of a consec- 
utive number, a statement of the part of speech of the 
word, and its definition as applicable in the sentence or 
paragraph wherein it was found. 

I do not do all of this work for the classes myself, thus 
letting them depend upon me entirely, but twice a week 
we go over the next few days’ lessons to be studied and 
select the words to be entered in our “ dictionaries.”’ 
In addition to these previously selected terms, we con- 
stantly enter words which come up in the day’s work 
and which are not necessarily to be found in the text- 
books. The pupils are required to find the definitions 
of all of these words according to Webster or some other 
standard authority, and then to hand them in to me on 
paper. I select the definitions applicable to the uses of 
the various words in the lessons in which they appear, 
and these definitions are put into the “dictionary.” 
At the same time I explain to the pupils the application 
of the other definitions that may have been found, and 
in case the correct one is difficult for them to understand 
by reason of new words in it, I try to reduce it to a 
simpler and more easily understood form. I do not 
necessarily stop to take in hand the new terms found in 
the dictionary definition, as to do so would involve an 
endless chain of definition hunting, in truth, a veritable 
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revision of the dictionary. I merelv change the wording 
of the definition selected and illustrate it. 

Now the words of the English language are by no 
means constant as to use and definition, but are subject 
to much extension in both particulars as our language 
grows. It might be objected that to give only the 
meaning as applied to the lesson under consideration 
would be unduly and arbitrarily to restrict the defining 
of words, and thus to make the knowledge of them that 
is acquired incomplete. I get around this, however, by 
allowing a word to appear in the “individual diction- 
aries’ as often as it is met with and has a new applica- 
tion, each time giving the word a new number and its 
proper classification. 

In order that the words may be available for refer- 
ence, as they would not be otherwise, I myself keep 
alphabetical indices of them, together with their num- 
bers. I keep these indices where the pupils may have 
easy access to them. It will be understood by this that 
I keep an index for each class, and that only one class 
uses any given index. This of course, entails a great 
deal of extra work on the part of the teacher, but a 
teacher whose heart is in his work will not begrudge the 
labor. 

To illustrate more clearly how I do this work, let us 
suppose the ninth-grade history class to come across a 
sentence something like this: ‘‘The slaves were made 
to do all of the work and to bear the heavy burdens.” 

It will readily be understood by a teacher how diffi- 
cult of understanding and correct use a word like bear 
with its multiple meanings will prove to be for the 
average deaf child. If he turns to Webster’s dictionary 
he will find it defined as a noun in somewhat this manner: 
‘‘A plantigrade, carnivorous quadruped; a stock-broker 
interested in depressing prices; a surly fellow.” Again, 
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he will find it a transitive verb meaning “‘to support; to 
bring forth (children, fruit, etc.) ; to carry; to suffer; to 
produce; to be situated.” Unless the pupil is well- 
versed in technical grammar and is thus able to find 
clues in the rest of the sentence, he is going to make his 
choice of definitions according as fancy or laziness may 
influence him. 

Now in the example under consideration I take the 
word bear, explain its syntax, define it to carry according 
to its use in this sentence, give it a number, say 43, if 
it be the forty-third word we have taken, have the 
pupils put it in their books, and then I put the word in 
my ninth-grade index under the letter ‘‘B” and enter 
the number also. It is then ready for future reference. 

Now on the same day my seventh-grade class may 
meet something like this: ‘Daniel Boone was once 
nearly killed by a mother bear.” In this case I take 
the word bear again, give it a number, its proper classi- 
fication as a noun, define it according to its use in the 
sentence, and enter it in the seventh-grade note-books 
and index, just as the verb wasentered in the ninth-grade 
books. Later on, if the latter class meets bear as a 
noun, it goes into their books with a new number, 
classification, and definition. 

This dictionary work is still but an experiment, but it 
gives much promise of success. I believe that if this 
plan were put into operation early in the education of 
the pupil, by the time he reached the higher grades a 
vocabulary sufficient to enable him to use a standard 
dictionary intelligently would be acquired. The work, 
however, should, in my estimation, be carried on with 
the study of grammar. I think the two studies would 
prove mutually helpful. 

It seems to me that it would be an excellent idea to 
use simple spellers in the lower grades and to treat 
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them as a “dictionary” and grammar study. In all our. 
schools I believe the teaching of a child how to express 
itself—. e., the giving to it of a vocabulary—s the first 
step undertaken, and no doubt each school has its own 
ideas as to how this should be done. If the speller 
were used and the words treated systematically as I 
have set forth, I believe a better working vocabulary 
would be the result. Then the assimilation of grammar, 
etc., would be comparatively easy, for language would 
be more easily understood, and language being more 
easily understood would mean the more rapid develop- 
ment of the reasoning faculties, for one reasons in terms 
of language. The average deaf child seldom reasons, 
but is an inveterate memorizer, a sort of human poll- 
parrot. At this point I will define vocabulary as a list 
of words which one knows how to spell correctly, to define 
correctly, and to use correctly. 

The idea seems to me to be well worth trying, and no 
doubt those teachers whose experience is greater than 
my own will be able to see and to point out improve- 
ments in the plan as I have presented it that only 
experience can suggest. And it is with the hope that 
this will be the case that I have written the above 


article. 
ADOLPH N. STRUCK, 
(Late Instructor in the Tennessee School,) 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


LETTER WRITING IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 


ON LETTER-WRITING day I try to make it a point to 
emphasize the fact that the parents fairly devour what- 
ever new items appear in the letters received by them 
from their children; that their hearts sink upon reading 
once a week throughout the year that their Johnnies or 
their Marys took a walk on Sunday, seeing the same 
squirrel with the same habits this year, apparently, that 
they saw the year before; that ‘‘ Valley Green,” while 
holding for the child a picture of a tiny house nestling 
’mongst verdure-clad hills on either side of a cooling 
stream, means to the parent but an oft-repeated name. 

Where, in the previous years of the child’s training, 
a simple statement of an action performed and the doer 
was accepted, now he must be shown with his increasing 
vocabulary how to make more interesting these same 
facts. 

So also in writing of his playmates, how much more 
interesting if the child bring before the parent a mental 
image of such playmate by a description as to hair, eyes, 
height, and other characteristics, so furnishing him with 
a distinct personality. 

In the lower grades of the department to satisfy 
those children who are the most eager to impart the 
latest news, and to bring this news before the eyes of 
the remainder of the class, a period is provided, daily, 
in which they may write such items on the slate. These 
remain before the class long enough for all to become 
familiar with the facts and language involved. Thus 
by the first of the following week there has been suffi- 
cient material gathered for an interesting and newsy 


letter. 
(239) 
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The answering of questions in letters received, aided 
by the teacher, should form part of the subject matter 
of the child’s letter. 

Letter writing provides a wide field for the proper 
use of question forms. Through judicious questioning 
on the part of the teacher, the child is made to realize 
what he does not know in regard to the happenings at 
home, and that he has the means of acquiring this 
knowledge. 

I have found that a repetition of unfamiliar words 
in daily stories told by the teacher to the class brings 
forth sufficient understanding of the meaning, and curi- 
osity as to the spelling, of such words from the average 
deaf child, to prompt him both to inquire the spelling 
and to attempt the use of the word in written form in 
journals or letters. 

This latter use of new words furnishes much encour- 
agement to the pupil as well as to the teacher. To the 
pupil, in that he fairly tingles with that glorified feeling 
of having won a victory over what once seemed a 
stupendously big and utterly meaningless word, thereby 
giving him encouragement to tackle and be on the look- 
out for other fields to conquer. To the teacher, in that 
she sees in this but a stepping-stone to an interest in 
books or to the reading of stories where such words as 
have been mastered may appear. 

For the benefit of those who do not fully understand 
how to paragraph, slips of paper may be passed and the 
class asked to write about Thursday afternoon, for 
example. Then the slips of paper may be collected, 
new ones given out and Saturday afternoon given to 
write on. These in their turn are gathered. 

After a few other topics have been treated in this 
way, these separate pieces may be united to form a 
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whole and, at the same time, show how to make a para- 
graph of the subject matter on each slip of paper. 

This illustrates the fact that a change of time, as well 
as a change of subject, requires a new paragraph; also 
that, though the same person is being written about, a 
change of time calls for a new paragraph. 

ELIZABETH WALKER, 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ELIZA LYONS CLARK, 
1845-1915. 


Voices of children that she taught to speak, 

Lives of great use that she roused first, alone, 
Acclaim her! Thro’ long years one purpose shone 
Of help to silent ones, their good to seek. 

Now, men and women in their full estate 

As workers, partners in the wide world’s life, 
Return to tell their victory in the strife, 


The blessing that her care shed on their fate. 

Joyous and able, strong in heart and mind, 

They hold the impulse that her life had lent 

Their lonely childhood, and a sweet content 

That breathes in all their dealings with their kind. 
Such patience infinite and mother love 
She brought to all her work from Him above. 

MARY H. HAYES, 


121 High Street, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 


READING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


HEARING school children learn to read, not to write; 
deaf school children learn to write, not to read. 

These assertions may call for explanation and quali- 
fication. What I mean is that in the public schools a 
great deal of time is devoted to the teaching of reading 
to hearing children, and not enough to written work, 
with the result that hearing boys and girls, even as 
far advanced as the high schools, are lacking in spelling 
punctuation, grammar, and form, when it comes to 
writing English composition. Not long ago I read ina 
newspaper a rather sweeping criticism of the faultily 
written English of applicants for admission to Harvard 
University. 

On the other hand, deaf children write, write, write 
daily, and then some more, and little time in the school- 
room is devoted to the teaching of reading pure and 
simple. Casual visitors to a school for the deaf are 
loud in their praises of the written work of the pupils 
as shown on the blackboard or in note-books—the 
beautiful handwriting, the punctuation, the para- 
graphing, and the spelling. In this admiration for 
form, the visitors little realize that it is largely drill 
work, that much is lacking in substance, that the 
pupils’ understanding and use of language is greatly 
limited, and their ability to read is of the smallest. 

I am in entire accord with Dr. S. G. Davidson when 
he says that reading must be taught to young deaf 
children. It must be taught in the schoolroom as a daily 
exercise paramount to all else. It must be taught 
throughout the course from the earliest year to the last. 
Miss Edith Buell’s article in the Annals for January, 
1915, has the right ring. On one point only do I dissent 
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from Miss Buell’s views. She does not think that 
special literature is needed for young deaf children. 
But I believe that better results will be obtained if the 
reading matter of very young deaf children is adapted to 
their understanding and use of language. Hearing chil- 
dren, when they are first taught to read, already have 
quite a copious command of spoken language, and all 
that is necessary is to teach them to recognize spoken 
words by sight in print. Thenceforth their progress 
in reading is rapid so far as understanding goes. Not 
so with deaf children. They begin with no language 
at all, and they must be taught to understand, to write, 
and to read language simultaneously. Therefore I 
would simplify the language they are to read and use 
during the earlier years. I do not mean by this that 
I would make it stilted and unnatural by the elimination 
of idiom. Language can be simplified without eliminat- 
ing its idiom and naturalness. 

Deaf children will read if they can derive pleasure and 
profit therefrom. That they do not read more is not 
due to lack of inclination so much as to lack of under- 
standing. They do not know how to read, or the books 
provided for them are beyond their comprehension. 
How many of us, having only a smattering of a‘foreign 
language, would read it habitually if it were a laborious 
and painful process, necessitating recourse to the dic- 
tionary every minute or two in search of the meaning of 
unknown words, and if idioms peculiar to the language 
were of frequent recurrence and the dictionary failed 
us there? Ambition and will power might carry us 
through to success in the end, but we cannot expect 
these qualities in childish minds. Childish tasks must 
be interesting and pleasurable, or they largely fail of 
their purpose. 
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Deaf children will read and read with avidity if we 
provide something that they can understand without 
too much effort. Take “The Raindrop” for instance. 
Years ago the copies of that book possessed by the 
Minnesota School were literally read to pieces by the 
pupils. I recall the case of one young man, deaf from 
infancy, a graduate of this school and later of Gal- 
laudet College, who became an omnivorous reader. 
I asked him once what started him in the reading line 
and he said that it was “‘The Raindrop.” I have in 
mind another case, that of a young woman also deaf 
from infancy, who is a great reader now, reading current 
fiction and magazines and newspapers with avidity. 
Asked what started her in her taste for reading, she 
replied that it was Keep’s ‘School Stories.’”’ These 
cases, as well as others that I could cite, along with my 
experience and observation covering a period of more 
than thirty years of teaching, lead me to believe that it 
is no mistake to provide suitable reading matter for 
young deaf children. The “Children’s Pages’ of the 
various school papers are doing a good work along 
this line, and it is a pity that their sphere of usefulness is 
circumscribed for lack of a kind of exchange bureau by 
means of which these simple and interesting pages might 
be circulated among all the schools. Steps were taken 
at the Staunton Convention looking toward such a sys- 
tem of exchange, and I hope it will be productive of 
good results as a stimulus to reading among the pupils 
in the schools for the deaf. 

There is no lack of sensibility or imagination among 
deaf children. These qualities are only latent and need 
developing. In the case of hearing children these 
qualities are developed largely by means of stories, 
the dear old stories of childhood, of fairies, goblins, 
giants, knights, princesses, and the like, heard at the 
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mother’s knee or around the fireside. The literary 
instinct is thus aroused, and when the children learn to 
read later on, they will naturally turn to books to renew 
their delight in the stories. 

There is one means, and one only, by which we can 
approximate this process of development in the case of 
deaf children, and that is by means of the sign language. 
As early as the second year in school deaf children 
can, by means of signs, be made familiar with these same 
stories of childhood; then later on, as they learn to read, 
they will, like hearing children, be eager to renew their 
acquaintance with the stories in printed form. I am 
impelled to cite two instances of recent occurrence in 
this school to show how facile an instrument the sign 
language is to develop the sensibility and cultivate the 
reasoning powers of very young deaf children. 

Last fall, while we were collecting funds to send flour 
to the war-stricken Belgians, the teacher of the lowest 
manual class tried to give her pupils in signs an idea of 
the condition of the Belgian children. She explained 
how their homes had been destroyed, how they lacked 
food, clothing, etc. She took some flour into the school- 
room and showed it to the pupils and explained that 
we were going to send a lot of flour to the Belgian chil- 
dren, and their mammas would make bread for them. 
One little girl who had been in school but ten or eleven 
months, asked the teacher how the Belgian mammas 
could make bread when their houses had been destroyed 
and there were no stoves. Now this little girl was by 
no means exceptionally bright. In fact, she had been 
dropped from the oral department as an unpromising 
subject. Yet she understood what her teacher told 
her and showed logical reasoning ability. By means of 
signs and pictures the teacher gave the little ones an 
idea of the horrors of war, and told of the shooting and 
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killing going on. A few days later it happened that 
there was a thunderstorm in the afternoon, and the 
crash of the thunder was felt in the schoolroom. One 
little boy, also in school but ten or eleven months, 
asked his teacher in signs, ‘“‘Is God shooting?”’ 

One of the most vivid as well as pleasantest memories 
of my childhood is the story-telling by Mr. George 
Wing, who was a teacher in this school when I was a 
pupil here. When he was on duty during evening study 
hour we pupils would beg him for a story, and he would 
promise one if we would be good. After study was over, 
he would mount one of the big tables and we would 
gather around and “‘listen’’ with wide-open eyes to one 
of the thrilling tales from the Arabian Nights or Hans 
Christian Andersen. Mr. Wing was one of the clearest 
and most graphic sign makers it has ever been my lot 
to know. With his deepset eyes and shaggy over- 
hanging eyebrows he was able to put a force and expres- 
sion into his stories that made them terribly real to us 
boys. It is safe to say that not more than four or five 
among the forty or fifty boys who listened to the stories 
would have been able to read them from the book with 
appreciation and pleasure. It was through these 
evening stories that I first made acquaintance with 
Aladdin, Sinbad, Ali Baba, and other favorite characters 
of juvenile fiction. 

Not long ago I used one of the “Sandman Stories,” 
mentioned further on in this article, as an illustration 
in my morning chapel talk to the pupils. A few days 
later I gave the same story to the pupils to write on the 
blackboard in the schoolroom. As soon as they began 
to read it, several of them turned to me with bright 
faces, saying, ‘‘ You told us that story in the chapel.”’ 

Realizing as I do the important part that the sign 
language has played in my own intellectual and social 
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life, and how much I have been able to do by its means 
for the enlightenment and enjoyment of deaf children, 
I cannot contemplate save with a feeling of deep regret 
the tendency on the part of so many educators of the 
deaf to discard this facile and powerful instrument for 
developing the minds and promoting the happiness 
of the deaf. But I live in the hope that some time in 
the not far-distant future more rational counsels will 
prevail, that the minds of men will broaden until it is 
recognized that in the education of the deaf no means 
shall be left untried, no instrument rejected that may 
contribute to the mental and moral uplift of these 
children of silence, and in that day the stone that the 
builders of to-day are rejecting will become the head of 
the corner in the education of future generations of deaf 
children. 

When I first began to teach, Mr. George Wing gave 
me the following sage advice: “‘ Never take it for granted 
that your pupils know anything.” Time and again 
I have been impressed with the wisdom of this, for a 
little inquiry has often brought out the fact that the 
pupils are ignorant of the simplest things, matters of 
every-day knowledge to ordinary children. 

I place little value upon the reading of books outside 
the schoolroom by young deaf children, for there is 
no telling how much or how little they will understand 
of what they read. The pupils will take library books 
and a week later bring them back, saying that they have 
read them through. We hug the fond delusion that 
our pupils are learning to read. But if we take the 
books and go over a few pages, asking the pupils the 
meaning of a word or phrase or paragraph here and 
there, we shall be quickly disillusioned. In many 
cases we shall find that the pupils have not read much 
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more understandingly than Betsy in Will Carleton’s 
ballad, who was 


“Intently readin’ a newspaper—a-holdin’ it wrong side up.” 


A short time ago one of my pupils, a bright and ambi- 
tious boy, one of those exceptional pupils who want to 
understand everything as they go along, took a book 
from the library. It was an alleged book for boys. He 
started out to read it but soon gave up. He told me 
that on the first few pages he came across nearly two 
hundred words that he did not understand. 

The dictionary is of little help to our less advanced 
pupils toward an understanding of what they read. 
One of the daily exercises in my class-room is the study 
of current history. The pupils bring in items of news 
from the bulletin boards or from newspapers and write 
them on the blackboards. I insist that the pupils 
shall look up new words beforehand in the dictionary 
and try to define them. My experience has been that 
the pupils too often fail to get a correct idea as to the 
meanings of the words, for the reason that the dictionary 
was written apparently for very wise persons and not 
for partly educated deaf children. I hope that some 
day some .philanthropic person will prepare a school 
dictionary for children. And I think that an experi- 
enced teacher of deaf children would be best qualified 
to undertake such a work. 

To offset this disadvantage I have been following for 
several years the plan of preparing a private dictionary 
for my class from day. to day. The new words that 
come up in the schoolroom are written on spare black- 
boards with the simplest definitions that I can give, and 
usually with simple illustrative sentences. These are 
allowed to remain on the board as long as possible. 
They are copied by the pupils into hand note-books. 
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Every two or three days I have a review of this “dic- 
tionary,” giving the pupils twenty or so of the words 
for evening study, in addition to other work. In the 
morning I select ten for them to write with definitions 
in note-books. Since last fall we have collected over 
five hundred such words, and they have all been re- 
viewed at least three times. I have noticed a marked 
increase in the vocabulary of the pupils. Many of the 
words are of frequent recurrence in the daily news items, 
and it is gratifying to see how quickly most of the 
pupils will define them correctly now. I offer the fol- 
lowing as a sample of our private school dictionary: 
Appeals—urgent requests; something asked for or urged earnestly. 

Appeals for help for the war sufferers in Europe are coming to the 

United States. 

Hoisted-—raised; lifted. 

The man hoisted the bag to his shoulder. 
Dispatched—sent. 

Howard was dispatched to the School for the Blind by Mr. Roth. 
Achieved—won; obtained; gained. 

Lieutenant Scott achieved fame by his discovery of the South Pole. 
Rumbling—a low, heavy noise like distant thunder. 

I heard the rumbling of a heavy wagon on the bridge. 
Gruffly—roughly; in a cross or rough manner. 

The policeman gruffly told the boys to stop playing ball in the street . 
Elated—filled with joy; felt very glad. 

We were elated when our team won the game. 


Inferred—understood from what was seen. 
John looked very pale, and I inferred that he was sick. 


Detained—stopped; held back; delayed. 
The train was detained several hours by a washout. 


The most prominent feature in the country school 
which I attended before I became deaf was the daily 
reading lesson. Each pupil had a reader. A lesson 
was assigned for them to read over for a while, and then 
the class was lined up in front of the teacher’s desk. 
By turns each pupil read a paragraph out loud. Then 
the teacher questioned the class as to the meanings 
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of new words and phrases and the meaning of the 
paragraph as a whole. Looking back now after a lapse 
of two-score years I can remember some of the stories 
that I read in that school, though I have never come 
across them since. Think of the opportunity thus 
afforded to an able and earnest teacher to enlarge and 
explain and point out beauties of expression, and thus 
arouse in the pupils an interest in literature. 

It occurred to me that an adaptation of this method 
might be beneficial to deaf children. But how? It is 
the class work that is of the greatest value. Finally 
I hit upon the following plan: One of the leading 
daily papers of the state has for months past been pub- 
lishing a series of stories called “Sandman Stories.”’ 
They are in the nature of folk-lore stories, dealing with 
fairies, goblins, witches, and elves, or stories of real life 
containing a moral. They are written in simple idi- 
omatic language and are replete with humor and pathos. 
They are just the kind of stories to appeal to the interest 
and imagination of young folks. I clipped these stories 
from the paper every day. Then I cut them up into 
sections and pasted them on cardboard. I gave each 
pupil a card and had the stories reproduced on the 
blackboard. The writing occupied usually about five 
or six minutes. Then we had the complete story on the 
board where all could read it. Then I read it with the 
class, going over each word and phrase carefully, 
making sure that everything was understood as we 
went along. When an idiomatic or colloquial expres- 
sion occurred that was new to the pupils and which I 
wanted them to learn and use, I copied it on a spare 
blackboard, and the pupils later copied it into hand 
note-books. During the past few months in the course 
of reading about fifty such stories, we have made a 
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collection of some three hundred such expressions. A 
few of them are appended as samples: 


He felt that he was not wanted. 

His pride had a fall. 

I do not mind. 

Her heart almost stood still. 

He looked anything but friendly. 

Before you could breathe. 

Get him out of the way. 

They are trying to smooth matters over. 
He left of his own accord. 

They were bent upon mischief. 

I don’t think I can ever show my face there again. 
All in the twinkling of an eye. 

You said he wasn’t worth keeping. 

We are about even now. 

We kept at a respectful distance. 


If you bear in mind that few if any of the pupils had 
a correct idea of the meaning of these phrases and others 
like them, you will see how much they are learning by 
means of this exercise. 

During the few months in which I have followed this 
plan of reading, I have learned more as to the why and 
wherefore of the lack of interest in reading among the 
deaf than I did during twenty years previously. The 
main points of my enlightenment are: (1) The vocabu- 
lary of deaf children is exceedingly limited. (2) The 
deaf are inclined to read by words, not by ideas. They 
think that if they understand all the words in a sentence, 
they know what it means, when they often do not. 
(3) There is, among the deaf, a lamentable lack of 
understanding of the common idioms of the English 
language. 

As a result of these observations it is my aim hence- 
forth to do all I can to increase the vocabulary of my 
pupils, to teach them to read by sentences, and to teach 
the understanding and use of idioms. 
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In the course of the above reading lessons idiomatic 
expressions often occur in which each word is simple and 
easily understood, but the pupils will give a wrong 
interpretation to the whole. For instance the other 
day there occurred in one story this sentence: ‘‘ Uncle 
Ned and Miss Helen turned away their faces.’”’ Now 
the connection was so clear that any ordinary reader 
would understand that they did this to conceal their 
smiles. Not one of the pupils in the class so inter- 
preted the statement. I spent several minutes in 
trying to make them see the point from the context, 
but failed, and at last had to tell them outright. Yet 
these pupils are by no means stupid. They simply 
have not learned how to read. Another instance in 
the same story was this: “She lifted him up, held his 
hot wet face close to hers, and kissed away his tears.” 
Not one in the class could give a correct interpretation 
of ‘kissed away his tears.’”’ They ventured various 
explanations, some wide of the mark. I bade them read 
it again and think. Finally one of, them hit it and 
explained it as “she kissed him till he stopped crying.” 
You may be sure that I commended that pupil emphati- 
cally in order to stimuJate emulation on the part of the 
others. The above illustrates what I aim at above all 
else in these reading exercises, which is to make the 
pupils read closely and seek out the meanings for 
themselves. Whenever I find that they do not fully 
grasp the meaning of any phrase or sentence, and think 
they ought to from the context, I call a halt and insist 
that they think, and I consider the time well spent. 
As a result of this method I have noticed marked im- 
provement in their reading of late. 

The teaching of reading in the schoolroom can be 
commenced as early as the first year. All that is neces- 
sary is to reverse the process of action writing. A few 
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years ago at one of our teachers’ meetings I called 
attention to this. Day after day the pupils are required 
to perform actions and then write them out on the black- 
board or on hand slates. Later on they write items, 
picture descriptions, stories, etc., ad infinitum et ad 
nauseam. ‘To teach reading, simply reverse the pro- 
cess. Let the teacher write actions on the blackboard 
and have the pupils act them out. That will be the 
beginning of reading, and if the actions are correctly 
performed, it will be reading understandingly. Follow 
the same process later on with items, descriptions, 
and short stories, and follow it daily. By and by the 
“Children’s Page’ and story readers can be introduced, 
or stories can be clipped from newspapers or magazines 
and used as I am using the “Sandman Stories.’”’ This 
reading should be as far as possible class reading such as 
obtains in the publie schools. I can think of no nearer 
approach to it than the plan I have outlined of having 
the stories written out in full upon the blackboard. 
There is no year limit to this method. In the advanced 
classes it can be applied just as well to the study of 
choice specimens of English literature. 


JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


SIDNEY JEFFERSON VAIL. 


The close of the school year of 1912-13 of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf marked the passing of Sidney 
Jefferson Vail from its teaching force after a continuous 
service of fifty-three years. He retired voluntarily, 
feeling that, at the age of seventy-four and after laboring 
so long, he was entitled to a rest. 

On the sixteenth of last February, twenty months 
after his retirement, Mr. Vail, at the age of nearly 
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seventy-six, entered into the real and final rest to which 
his long, active, and faithful service gave him title. He 
passed away at the home of a daughter at Murray 
Hill, New Jersey. 

Mr. Vail came to Indiana from New York in the fall 
of 1860. He was an instructor-in-training at the Fan- 
wood School, his alma mater, the year before, and Dr. 
McIntire, then Superintendent of the Indiana School, 
upon the recommendation of Dr. Harvey P. Peet, at that 
time Principal of Fanwood, extended him a call. He 
accepted it with reluctance and misgiving, Indiana then 
being practically a frontier state and the educational 
prospects of its deaf children rather uncertain. He had 
under consideration, at the same time, an offer to teach 
at a southern school, but finally decided in favor of 
Indiana. He never had occasion to regret his choice 
in leaving home and kindred to cast his fortune with the 
young and growing west. 

It falls to the lot of few to go through the unique 
experience, as did Mr. Vail, of serving under four 
different superintendents, two of them covering a 
period longer than the average duration of incumbency 
of school superintendents. He served under Thomas 
McIntire from 1860 to 1878; under William Glenn from 
1878 to 1884; under Eli P. Baker from 1884 to 1889; 
and since 1889 under Superintendent Johnson. He saw 
many notable changes take place, not the least being 
the final development of the school into its present 
splendid institutional plant. Coming to Indianapolis 
when it was a small country town he left it a great city 
of more than a quarter million people. 

During his fifty-three years of work, an experience 
that almost transcends the average span of human life, 
Mr. Vail had approximately a thousand boys and girls 
under his tutelage. Among them are several who 
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now are themselves teachers and not a few others who 
stand conspicuously prominent in the affairs of the deaf 
of the present day. In recognition of this distinguished 
record, Gallaudet College in 1910 conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 

Mr. Vail graduated from the Fanwood School in 
1859 with high honors. Only two members of the class 
are now living. One is Gilbert Hicks, of the well known 
nursery firm bearing that name of Westbury, Long 
Island, and the other is Albert A. Barnes, now and for a 
long time a clerk in the registry department of the New 
York City post office, where he is one of the oldest 
employees, both in age and length of service. Mr. Vail 
remained on the closest terms of intimacy with the two, 
writing to them with regularity and making them a 
visit every summer vacation through these many years. 
It was a friendship tender, true, and touching. 

Although his physical condition gradually failed 
during the last year that he devoted to teaching, Mr. 
Vail, sustained by a heroic disposition, managed to 
report regularly and punctually for work the whole 
term through without a single day’s absence, thus 
bringing to a fitting close an uncommonly long record 
of duty well done. He was of a keenly sensitive 
nature, always eager for the good opinion of those with 
whom he came in contact. This, no doubt, prompted 
his voluntary and, as it seemed to me, premature retire- 
ment. I believe this severance of cherished ties has- 
tened his end. 

He was my first teacher when I entered this school 
forty-three years ago, and in later years I enjoyed his 
closest friendship and confidence. He lived with me 
for more than ten years after his wife died and was to me 
as a father. He remarked to me at times, in a way 
which struck me as pathetic because he was so devoted 
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to his work and to the little children under his charge, 
that his usefulness was waning; he imagined that he 
did not render the right kind of service and felt that he 
should retire. His resignation, when tendered, was 
accepted by the Superintendent and Board of Trustees 
only at Mr. Vail’s earnest solicitation. Their estima- 
tion of him and his work is shown by the following 
minute which they adopted and put upon permanent 
record: 

Be It Resolved: That in his retirement from active work of over half 
a century as a teacher he may assure himself that he carries with him 
the sincere friendship and good wishes of every one—officer, teacher, 
employee, and pupil—with whom he has come into contact during his 
many years of commendable service as an educator of the deaf, of the 
class of which he himself is one, and to which he has ever been a genuine 
and sympathetic friend. Ever ready to do and perform with grace and 
gentleness any duty assigned him, he has served as a most worthy 
example for the many who have followed him. Ever punctual in attend- 
ance and prompt in service and willing and anxious to do his part in 
every way, of courageous heart and appreciative mind, and of pleasing 
personality, he has gone his way through all these long years bestowing 
benefit and spreading cheer. Of him it may be truthfully said, ‘‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


A pleasant event marked Mr. Vail’s final departure 
from the Institution. A farewell reception was held in 
his honor. Addresses were made, all expressing appre- 
ciation of his faithful service during his long connection 
with the school. Some of the remarks referred most 
beautifully to his never-failing cheerfulness, gentleness, 
and quietness of spirit. 

Mr. Vail was born in Goshen, New York, April 13, 1839. 
He was the son of Jacob Arnot Vail and Halia Ann 
(Smith) Vail. He was of English descent on the pater- 
nal side and of Scotch descent on the maternal side. 
On both sides all his forebears were established in this 
country before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He became deaf before reaching his third year. After 
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coming to Indiana he married Margaret Sidney McKim, 
of Madison, who graduated from this school the year 
after he began his work here. She was a daughter 
of the donor of the McKim astronomical observatory 
at DePauw University. Dr. and Mrs. McIntire 
played an important part in their lives; not only did 
they bring Mr. Vail and Miss McKim together, but 
they gave their children the freedom of the Institution. 
To them were born two boys and two girls. One of the 
former died in infancy and the other, Robert, is in 
Denver, Colorado. One of the daughters, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McKim Rusk, is postmistress at Murray Hill, 
and the other, Miss Helen Chapin Vail, is Supervising 
Teacher of the New Jersey School for the Deaf at 
Trenton. Mrs. Vail died in January, 1901. An older 
brother, Dr. Charles Delamater Vail, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Hobart College, lives at Geneva, New York. 

In his younger days Mr. Vail attained prominence as 
a platform orator and lecturer. He had few equals as a 
pantomimist in the sign language. He was so clear in 
the use of natural gesture that the uninitiated had no 
difficulty in following him. One who saw him act 
wrote me, a few days ago, upon this phase of Mr. Vail’s 
career, as follows: ‘‘I recall seeing him introduced upon 
the stage at the old Academy of Music in New York, 
in the fifties of the last century, at the annual school 
exhibition of the New York Institution, when he gave 
by signs the story of a physician’s visit to a sick woman. 
It took the house by storm and was followed by his 
giving one or two other stories. The occasion has 
remained quite vividly in my mind all these years.” 

Mr. Vail was at one time well-to-do, but his trust 
in others and their lack of response to that trust cost 
him his fortune when he was past the meridian of life. 
He accepted his misfortune bravely, even cheerfully, 
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and kept on in the uncomplaining and even tenor of 
his way. This was characteristic of the man. He was 
a gentleman. I have never known a man of a more 
lovable character and disposition. 

The news of Mr. Vail’s death was received with pro- 
found regret by those who had long been associated 
with him as teachers. A meeting was immediately 
called and the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, In the providence of God our friend and co-worker, Sidney 
Jefferson Vail, has been called from his earthly to his heavenly home, the 
faculty of the Indiana State School for the Deaf offers the following 


resolutions and expresses its sorrow in the loss of so kind and sympa- 
thetic a friend: 


Resolved: That we record our appreciation of Mr. Vail and the long 
years of faithful service he gave to the education of the deaf, of his 
friendship for those with whom he labored, and his constant interest in 
the deaf throughout the state. That we express our sincere regard for 
his work in connection with the early days of the school and his close 
connection with it through the many years that followed. 


Resolved: That we appreciate most sincerely his Christian character, 
his unfailing thoughtfulness of others, his bright, happy disposition, 
which made it impossible for him to speak unkindly of any one and also 
made it possible for him to maintain his faith and cheer through all 
the severe trials which came to him in the course of his long life. 

Among those who were thrown in contact with him 
in his work in the schoolroom, he will be remembered for 
his whole-souled kindliness and genialty and for his 
enthusiasm, which remained undiminished until the 
close of his school work. Among the hundreds of 
pupils who came under his influence he will be remem- 
bered as a kind and patient teacher, who could be stern 
when occasion demanded, but who was always in full 
sympathy with them and who understood the diffi- 
culties under which they labored in their attempts at 
overcoming the handicap nature had laid upon them and 
him. 

ALBERT BERG, 


Instructor in the Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


STORY, ARTHUR J., F. E.I.S. Speech Reading and Speech 
for the Deaf. Including a Preface by Dr. W. H. Addison 
and a chapter on ‘‘The Language Centres’’ by Dr. James 
Kerr Love. Stoke-on-Trent: Hill & Ainsworth, Ltd. 1915. 
l6mo., pp. 195. Price 85 cents net. 

The author’s first work on Speech for the Deaf* has been 
out of print for some years, and this new one has been written 
at the request of many who desired to possess, in one form 
or another, so valuable a manual. In this new work, Mr. 
Story describes, first, the types of deaf children—the semi- 
deaf, the semi-mute, and the born deaf—their conditions 
as regards speech-training, and their varying needs. He 
discusses what the proper environment to develop their 
intellectual powers should be, and deplores, as do nearly all 
teachers of the deaf, the system that places these different 
types in the same school and under the same system. 

“‘Speech-reading with the deaf, like speech-hearing with 
five-sensed children, should precede speech,” Mr. Story 
declares. The hearing child acquires speech by imitating 
the speech about him; so, if the deaf child is to acquire speech, 
he needs to see speech in order to realize its meaning and 
value, and to be stimulated with a desire to speak himself. 
In order that there should be no waste of the impressionable 
early years, speech-reading should begin in the home. More- 
over, in order, by associating speech with all the many activi- 
ties of the child’s early life to prevent that intellectual starva- 
tion that follows neglect, Mr. Story advocates that the child’s 
training in speech-reading should begin as early as possible, 
even before the age of five years. 

An excellent classification of the consonants and vowels is 
made, a more simple classification than that given by some 
writers, and, therefore, more satisfactory. A description is 
given of the formation of these elements, with simple exer- 
cises for speech-reading and with the good advice that from- 
front-to-back consonants and from-open-to-close vowels be 
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selected in the first lessons, proceeding usually “from the 
seen to the unseen.’”’ The material given cannot but be of 
great value to the teacher, especially to the inexperienced one. 

Mr. Story advocates the synthetic method of teaching 
speech-reading and speech to the deaf, as being the more 
natural method and the one used in the development of 
the hearing child. In the paragraphs devoted to speech the 
mechanism of speech is clearly and simply described, and the 
teacher is urged to study the matter more in detail “in order 
properly to train the pupil to the correct use of these organs; 
and [for the teacher] to be able himself to diagnose the locality 
in which defects arise and to apply a suitable remedy.” 

The breathing exercises given, the voice exercises, the list 
of vowel and consonantal sounds used throughout the book, 
the vowel combinations and consonantal combinations; are 
excellent and of great value. Many other practical hints and 
suggestions also given are much to be commended; Mr. 
Story’s frequent insistence on the forward use of the tongue 
should be heeded by every teacher of speech to the deaf. 
Especially useful to the inexperienced is the description of 
the common errors that are met with in the use of the ele- 
mentary sounds, and of the way in which they may be cor- 
rected. 

In this brief review it is not possible to mention more than 
a few of the many helpful suggestions contained in this manual. 
It is a very valuable contribution in this special field of work, 
embracing as it does the result of Mr. Story’s years of exper- 
ience, and the accumulation of his knowledge, zeal, and 
labor. Teachers of the deaf will find it invaluable; indeed, 
it would not be without its uses to teachers of those who hear. 


ANNIE E. JAMESON, 


Instructor in Articulation in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, 


WRIGHT, JOHN DUTTON. What the Mother of a Deaf Child 
Ought to Know. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
1915. 16mo., pp. xix+ 107. Price 75 cents net. 

The mother of a deaf child, though she may be intelligent 
and highly educated, is utterly at a loss how to deal with 
her little one during the years of early childhood while he is 
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still too young to be sent to school. She knows that this is 
an important period in the mental and moral development of 
any child but she does not know what to do about it in the 
case of the deaf child. So these most precious years are lost, 
or worse than lost. 

Mr. Wright’s book, as its title indicates, is intended to 
supply this great want. He shows the mother how she may 
test the child’s hearing at an early age, without special 
apparatus; he instructs her how to accustom him to under- 
stand what is said by means of speech-reading, and how to 
develop his physical, mental, and moral faculties, so that 
when he is sent to school at five or six years of age—which 
Mr. Wright strongly advises in preference to having a private 
teacher at home—he is prepared to learn to speak readily and 
to advance far more rapidly and satisfactorily in all directions 
than the deaf child whose education has been neglected, as it 
generally is, in early childhood. 

Mr. Wright is an ardent supporter of the exclusively oral 
method of instruction. Not very many experienced teachers 
of the deaf will agree with his sweeping assertion that “every 
deaf child, no matter if born totally deaf and of a low order 
of intelligence, can be given as much education by the 
exclusive use of the speech method as it can by any manual, 
or silent, method or by a combination of the speech and the 
silent method.” He advises parents not to send their 
deaf children to manual or combined-system schools under 
any circumstances and urges them to make every possible 
effort, through the formation of parents’ associations and 
other organized propaganda, to compel the gradual trans- 
formation of all such schools into exclusively oral schools. He 
would effect this transformation by placing all the entering 
pupils in the oral department and completely separating 
them, in and out of school, from all those who use signs or 
the manual alphabet. The oral department would thus 
increase from year to year, while the manual department 
would correspondingly decrease, and in the course of a few 
years, Mr. Wright maintains, the oral department would 
comprise the entire school. 
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Reports Received.—We have received the following reports 
of schools: Arkansas, Twenty-third Biennial, for 1912-14; 
Clarke, Forty-seventh Annual, for 1913-14; Halifax, Fifty- 
seventh Annual, for 1914; Idaho, Fourth Biennial, for 1913-14; 
New York, Ninety-sixth Annual, for 1914; South Australian, 
Thirty-eighth Annual, for 1913-14; Utah, Biennial, Thirtieth 
and Thirty-first years, for 1913-14; also the Forty-seventh 
and Forty-eighth Annual Reports of the New York State 
Board of Charities for 1913 and 1914. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Georgia School.—Mrs. Jessie Connor McCollister, daughter 
of Mr. W. O. Connor, before her marriage teacher of art and 
physical culture in the Georgia School, died March 3, 1915, 
aged thirty-eight. Mr. S. M. Freeman, who has been a 
teacher in the School since her infancy, says of her in a tribute 
published in the School Helper for March 15: 


“Mrs. McCollister was possessed of a gentle spirit and in such there 
is a wondrous charm. Like the fragrance that emanates from innumer- 
able little violets, hidden by their own green leaves, so a rich perfume 
of love pervaded all the household where she spent her early life. To 
her this school was a sweet and pleasant home. In those early days 
how eager she was to take those rambles along the quiet lanes or over 
hill and dale with her deaf companions! With what zest she took part 
in their sports, their social life, and their weekly gatherings for story 
telling! And when we held our morning devotion in the chapel we 
expected her to file in with the other girls as a matter of course. Mere 
trifles, these? Yes. But Michael Angelo said that ‘Trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” Under such training she came to 
love the deaf with a love that was undying. And so she grew into 
fairest womanhood. 

“Mrs. McCollister, through her illustrious father as well as through 
her own native force of character, was in touch with much that concerned 
the education of the deaf, and when the hour came to take her share 
in the duties of life she chose the work for which she was specially 
adapted and was appointed to the position of art and physical instructor. 
In this sphere of usefulness, which ended with her marraige, she proved 
a faithful, efficient, and conscientious worker, not only inspiring her 
pupils to their best endeavor, but winning their love and veneration.”’ 
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Mississippi School.—The name of the school paper has been 
changed from Mississippi Voice to Mississippi Bulletin and 
the form has been changed from a folio to a sixteen-page 
octavo. 

‘Mississippi Day”’ was celebrated at the School on March 
19, 1915. Mr. W. Laurens Walker, Principal of the South 
Carolina School, delivered an eloquent address on “Five 
Stones.” The address is published in the Bulletin for April 
1, 1915. 


Nebraska School.—A vigorous effort was made by the 
National Association of the Deaf this year to persuade the 
legislature to repeal the law enacted four years ago making the 
oral method dominant in the School. The bill for repeal was 
referred to the educational committee. The committee 
recommended its indefinite postponement and this recom- 
mendation was sustained in the assembly by a vote of 76 
to 17. 

A fire in the boys’ cottage on the evening of February 
24, 1915, attributed to defective wiring, damaged the building 
to the value of about $2,000. The cottage is one of the oldest 
buildings on the grounds. As it had been planned to raze 
it next summer, when the new primary building will be 
completed, the Board of Commissioners decided not to 
attempt to repair it. 


Sarah Fuller Home.—Miss Eliza Lyons Clark, Principal 
and Matron of the Sarah Fuller Home since its establishment 
twenty-seven years ago, died at her home in the school 
February 23, 1915, aged 69 years and 10 months. She had 
been in failing health during the past year. Miss Clark was 
born in Lowell, Massachusetts, educated in Boston, and 
trained for the work of teaching the deaf by Miss Sarah 
Fuller. The poem by Mrs. Hayes in the present number of 
the Annals shows the esteem in which she was held by those 
who knew her best. 

Miss Henrietta Morrison, for seventeen years associated 
with Miss Clark, has been appointed her successor. 
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West Virginia School.—In the Tabular Statement published 
in the January Annals there were several errors concerning 
this School. The number of pupils taught speech should 
have been given as 111; of male teachers 7; of female teachers 
12; of deaf teachers 4; or oral teachers 13. The maximum 
number of pupils in an oral class should have been given as 
12 and the minimum as 8. 

In the list of instructors Miss Ethel Gollihugh should have 
been recorded as an oral teacher and Miss E. A. Dobbins 
should have been given the title of Principal. 

The statistics published in the Tabular Statement were all 
in accordance with the returns sent us from the School; 
the errors were made by the secretary of the School who 
filled out the returns. 


Wisconsin School.—A portrait of Mr. W. A. Cochrane, 
who has been a faithful teacher of the deaf for forty-five 
years—four in the Michigan School and forty-one in the 
Wisconsin School—has been presented to the School by the 
officers and teachers. It is placed in the chapel and was 
unveiled February 28, 1915. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Uneducated Deaf Child.—The Forty-Eighth Annual 
Report of the New York State Board of Charities for the 
year 1914 describes clearly and forcibly the condition of the 
deaf child before instruction and his need of education, as 
follows: 


“Language is the means whereby knowledge is fixed into forms which 
can be analyzed, compared, rearranged, and made practical vehicles for 
its transmission. Hence when the three senses are compared, although 
touch and sight are fundamental agencies for the mental development of 
the child, hearing has a greater value as the receptive avenue of language. 
While it is true that both touch and sight enable the child to perceive 
and comprehend objects, language is necessary for definition, measure- 
ment, comparison, classification, future analysis, and all abstract ideas 
which relate to objects orsensations. The hearing child receives through 
the ear immediately the benefit of experiences which have in others 
been embodied in language and ripened into knowledge, while the deaf 
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child can only acquire this knowledge indirectly through the other 
senses and then only after prolonged training to establish intelligent 
comprehension. Language makes mental development possible, and is 
especially essential to social life. 

“The uneducated child who can neither hear nor speak is an isolated 
individual to whom at first ordinary social experiences are impossible. 
His intelligence, feeling, and will are usually dormant, for the general 
medium of communication—language—is lacking, and ordinary phe- 
nomena are neither understood nor related to experience. He has 
memory and recalls experiences, but with a degree of uncertainty and 
incoherence which disturbs their proportions and distorts their values. 
His natural guides to proper correlation are handicapped by the absence 
of memorized and understood terms which the hearing child uncon- 
sciously makes his own, and until words and language are acquired the 
deaf child stands before the portal of knowledge but cannot enter without 
assistance. 

“This condition exists whether the deafness is congenital or acquired 
very early in life, for in either case the young child is deprived of the 
benefits which follow hearing the conversation of parents and compan- 
ions, thus gaining a comprehension of ordinary language, which is the 
natural and most potent factor in mental stimulation and consequent 
intellectual growth. In other words, the deaf child’s cerebrum, as a 
distinct physical organism, may not be affected by impairment of the 
organs of hearing, yet if the loss of hearing is total it cuts off the most 
readily used avenue to the mind. The deaf child of five cannot express 
the simplest desire except through pantomime or natural gesture; he 
does not call his parents ‘father’ and ‘mother’ for he has never heard 
these words; he does not articulate and only under the excitement of 
involuntary laughter or cries does he produce sound; his instincts of 
curiosity and of imitation have remained partly undeveloped through 
lack of stimulation. 

“In school, therefore, the teacher finds that the deaf child of five 
years of age usually has a fairly normal body and brain but only the 
limited intelligence of a two-year-old. It becomes her great task to 
open this child’s eyes to a world of possibilities from which he has been 
excluded, and to fill his soul with aspirations and high ideals. Further- 
more, as the aural avenue to the mind has been destroyed or weakened 
beyond usefulness, and can never be replaced, she finds that the substitu- 
tion of other means for the acquisition of knowledge presents many diffi- 
culties and that, even in the child who becomes deaf after beginning to 
talk, the speech habit and comprehension of language are not firmly 
established or readily maintained. Yet the pupils in the schools for the 
deaf show conclusively that the many difficulties encountered are not 
insurmountable and that they receive an education which fits them for 
self-support and community life. 
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“The foregoing statement indicates why the deaf child can make 
little educational progress either in his home or the ordinary school 
environment. It explains why he should be placed under special 
instruction at the age of four or five and the necessity for his constant 
attendance in school until arrival at his eighteenth year or even longer. 
The compulsory educational term for the hearing child is an insufficient 
period of training for the deaf child, who during his school work struggles 
with such a serious handicap.” 


The Deaf Not a Dependent Class—The United States 
Bureau of the Census has published a valuable summary of 
the laws relating to the schools for the deaf and the schools 
for the blind in the various states, but this summary ought 
not to have been included in the “Summary of State Laws 
Relating to the Dependent Classes” (Government Printing 
Office, 1914.) This placing of the deaf by implication 
among the ‘‘ Dependent Classes” is not indeed as offensive as 
the classification of the Tenth Census, which placed them 
among “the three D’s’”—‘‘the Defective, Dependent, and 
Delinquent Classes’’—but it is entirely wrong and merits the 
vigorous protest published in the Florida School Herald 
for January, 1915, a part of which we quote: 


“My deaf child is no more a dependent than the normal child of the 
author of this book. I send my deaf child to the State School for the 
Deaf to be educated. I pay my school taxes like my friend across the 
way—with the difference that he has five normal children in a first-class 
public school two blocks from his home, while I have to send my deaf 
child one hundred miles to where the school for the deaf of the state is 
located. The state virtually says it is more economical to educate my 
deaf child in this manner than in any other way and she therefore boards 
him free of cost to me. 

“If the state owes an education to my good neighbor’s children, with 
all their faculties unimpaired, does she not in this progressive age owe 
as much if not more to my little boy who cannot hear? 

“Then let us ask the question in all sincerity why is my child a 
‘dependent’ and why are my neighbor’s children not ‘dependent?’ 
Why associate my child with the poor, the insane, the feeble-minded, 
the epileptic, and the inebriate, and overlook my friend’s children? 
Why throw this blanket of comparison over the public’s mind in regard 
to my child? Unquestionably he is paying a high price to be born deaf 
into this world! 

“Tt is unjust to him—horribly unjust!’ 
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The Deaf Refuse Exemption from Taxation.—A petition was 
presented to the last Connecticut legislature asking that 
“all deaf persons in the state who are of legal citizenship, 
same as blind persons,’”’ be exempted from taxation. When 
the petition was under consideration by the committee of 
finance of the legislature no one appeared in its favor, but a 
dozen deaf people, with Mr. W. M. Kilpatrick as their 
spokesman, appeared in opposition to it. Mr. Kilpatrick 
said that practically all the educated deaf of the state were 
opposed to the measure; that they did not wish to be con- 
sidered in any sense on a level with paupers or other indigent 
persons, but wanted to pay their taxes and share the burden 
of supporting the state on an equal footing with all its other 
citizens. 

In the same spirit the deaf of Austin, Texas, ten years ago 
petitioned the state legislature to amend the law which ex- 
empted the deaf, together with certain other classes, from the 
payment of a poll tax. The deaf wish to receive no special 
favor from the state, especially if it carries with it the impli- 
cation that they are incapable of meeting the full require- 
ments of citizenship. 

Franklin Knight Lane-—The California News of April 1 
thus courteously points out an error in the proof-reading of 
the Annals: 


“One of the thorns in the flesh of a proof-reader is the possibility that 
his blunders may be copied by the exchanges to which his paper goes. 
In the issue of the News for Oct. 15 we lifted from the Annals Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane’s address at the Semi-Centennial of Gallaudet Col'ege. 
But by an oversight the distinguished speaker’s middle initial was 
printed ‘B’ instead of ‘K,’ and the error was overlooked. At pleasant 
intervals since then we have seen this Address in other school papers 
with that erroneous ‘B’ in glaring evidence. We can see it across the 
room—now, and it is hard to believe that it was actually there when 
we read the proof. 

Later—we see by a glance at the Annals that it is not our proof- 
reading that started this procession. We breathe with less difficulty 
now.” 


The Annals pleads guilty with no extenuating circum- 
stances. 
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Periodicals.—In consequence of the death last September 
of the Abbe Rieffel, mentioned by Mr. Drouot in his article 
on ‘‘The Great European War and Schools for the Deaf in 
France”’ in the present number of the Annals, the Messager 
de l’ Abbé de ’ Epée, which the good Abbe had edited for 
fifty years, has been consolidated with the Echo de Famille, 
published at the Poitiers Institution. Both titles now appear 
at the head of the magazine. 
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WHAT THE 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A. 


Founder and Prineipat of the Wright 
Orat Schoot; 2luthor of “Sdueation Yeeds 
of the Deas,’ Ete. 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in teaching the deaf 
explains how the most difficult and fundamental part of the deaf child’s 
education can best be accomplished by the mother during the heretofore 
wasted years before school age is reached. He makes clear by practical 
and explicit directions how the child can be prepared for lip-reading 
and speaking and helped to normal development. 

All those who have to do with the deaf should be familiar with the book. The 
ground has never been covered before and the need for just such a book is only too 
evident. 75 cents net. 


Send for descriptive circular 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


THE DEAF 


THEIR POSITION IN SOCIETY 


By Harry 


This scientific study of the deaf in America constitutes an unusually 
important contribution to the literature of the subject. The method 
of approach is not by the way of medicine, law, or education, nor yet 
from the human interest standpoint, but rather the author preserves 
the attitude of the social economist and regards the deaf as certain 
components of the state who demand classification and attention in 
its machinery of organization. The two divisions of the book are de- 
voted, respectively, to a discussion of the position of the deaf in societ 
and to the provisions made for their education. Mr. Best covers muc 
ground hitherto wholly neglected. His book will be found indispens- 
able by students and all who are interested in the subject of the deaf 
and the deaf and dumb. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York. 
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BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of ali applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


FRANK M. DRIGGS, Secretary, 
Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 
By Grace M. 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


A first text-book in Geography written in simple language for young 
children. 
70 cents per copy. $7.80 per dozen copies. 


THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 


1741-1747 California St. 
Denver, Colorado. 


A Manual of Arithmetic 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By ELIZA KENT, Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, illinois. Price, 60 cents. 


Address all correspondence to 


ELIZA KENT, Old Mission, Michigan. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CarouinE C. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past ae instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER NO, 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen, Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Kettoee. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenxins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Jonn E. Cranz, B.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evenyn Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Gracs M. Beart, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
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of this opportunity. 
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